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THE MASSACHUSETTS: COMMISSION. 


IF we were asked to point to a State in which the 
protection of game and fish had in marked measure popu- 
lar indorsement and appreciation, we would without 
hesitation name Massachusetts. The protective work vi 
the Commission and its agents is there conducted not as 
im some cases in opposition to a public sdntiment, but 
with the intelligent support of the community. When 
such a condition prevails half the battle has been won. 

This is not to say that the game and fish laws are uni- 
versally lived up to. On the contrary, there are fre- 
quent violations. But the violations serve to demonstrate 
the condition of public feeling; since, instead of being 
condoned by indifference or shielded by sympathy, such 
offenses are reprobated by the sentiment of the com- 
munity, and are put on a plane with the infractions of 
other statutes. It is in the nature of this public attitude 
toward the enforcement of the laws that we may look 
for a true indication of the actual condition of game 
protection in Massachusetts as administered by the pres- 
ent commissioners of fisheries and game. 

Of not less importance in estimating the character and 
service of the Commission is the relation existing be- 
tween it and those individual sportsmen and organiza- 
tions of sportsmen most concerned for protection and 
most active in the work of keeping up the game supply. 
The fact is highly significant that we find a hearty co- 
operation with the Commission on the part of such men 
—to name only a few—as Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of 
Worcester; Mr. Paul Butler, of Lowell, and Mr. Chas. 
Dimick, of Cambridge; and such organizations as the 
powerful Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation and the clubs throughout the Commonwealth 
which are associated with it, and the Rod and Gun Club 
of Boston, one of the simplest, most direct and business- 
like game protective clubs in the country. That these, 
and in fact all who are sincerely interested in the cause 
and honestly laboring for it, are working hand in hand 
with the Commission and gratefully acknowledge the co- 
operation received from the Commission and its agents, is 
the strongest possible evidence that the Commission is 
serving its purpose. 

In view of these facts it is difficult to account for the 
measure which has been introduced into the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to abolish the present Commission of 
Fisheries and Game and to substitute in the place of it a 
new commission of six members, who shall meet once in 
three months, and shall serve without compensation, ex- 
cept that the chairman and secretary and a superintend- 
ent, who may be members of the board,. shall receive 
such compensation as the Governor and counsel may 
determine. 

The abolition of the board and the substitution of a 
new one are extremely radical measures, and such as 
should not be resorted to unless some sufficient reason 
demands them. The only reasons we have heard ad- 
vanced by the promoters of the movement for a change is 
that the present commission knows only about lobsters 
and concerns itself with the protection only of lobsters, 
neglecting the general fish and game interests of the 
Commonwealth. 

It would be difficult to devise a charge more prepos- 
terous than this. The Commission, it is true, is engaged 
in the enforcement of the short lobster law, and has 
done excellent work in this field. But that is only a part, 
and comparatively a minor part, of the service. Of the 
156 arrests made last year, 57 were for Sunday shooting, 
34 for illegal fishing, 10 for shooting song and insectivor- 
ous birds, 8 for using ferrets, 15 for illegal shooting, 4 
for snaring, 5 for selling game and 1 for killing a deer, 
while 20 were for violation of the lobster laws. As a 
matter of fact, never before the coming into office of the 
present Commission was the game of Massachusetts pro- 
tected so thoroughly and efficiently in all parts of the 
Commonwealth as it has been by them in the past and is 
to-day. Measured by actual results, the service is most 
commendable, and Commissioner Collins and his asso- 
ciates have fairly won and should be given a vote of 
confidence. We believe that they do enjoy the confidence 
of all who are cognizant of their official record; and we 
cannot believe it possible that the Legislature will con- 
sider such an unwise measure as is this scheme of dis- 
pensing with public. officials who have so conspicuously 
demonstrated the value of their services, The interests 


of game and fish protection in Massachusetts can best 
be advanced by keeping them in the same experienced 
and capable hands. 


ABOLISH SPRING SHOOTING. 


It is well recognized that two causes exist for the ex- 
traordinary diminution of our wildfowl curing the last 
few years. The chief of these is unquestionably over- 
shooting. The other is the settling up of the country 
and the consequent contraction of their breeding grounds 
east and west. Yet the wildfowl, being gregarious, con- 
gregate—when found at all—in great numbers, and peo- 
ple now say of the ducks that they can never be exter- 
minated, just as they used to say that there would be 
wild pigeons, or that there would be buffalo, in the time 
of our children’s children. But within the recollection of 
many men both buffalo and wild pigeon have been exter- 
minated, as has also one species of duck; while another, 
the wood duck, is growing so scarce that serious alarm 
is felt for its continuation as a species. 

A bill has been introduced in the New York Legisla- 
ture by Senator E. R. Brown amending certain sections 
of the game law so as to provide that wildfowl shall not 
be taken in the State from January 1 to September 15, 
both inclusive. 

Senator Brown has more than once before introduced 
bills to the same general effect, and while there seems 
little doubt that the State, as a whole, is in favor of a 
law prohibiting the spring shooting of wildfowl, it is 
nevertheless the fact that the residents of one section of 
the State—Suffolk county—have been able to stave off 
the greatly to be desired action by the Legislature. 

That spring shooting should be forbidden is quite gen- 
erally acknowledged; and the reason for forbidding it 
is merely that the season for the shooting of wildfowl 
is too long and that under present conditions so great a 
number of birds are killed each year that the supply of 
fewl is constantly being reduced, and there seems a pros- 
pect that before long some species of our ducks will be 
exterminated. The question is one of public policy. 
Wildfowl are a valuable possession to the State, and it 
is desirable to keep up the supply. The State passes laws 
forbidding the dynamiting and the netting of trout in 
brooks and rivers, for the reason that these methods 
destroy more fish than the supply will stand, and there- 
fore are injurious to the public. The same reasoning ap- 
plies to spring shooting. 

As things stand at present, wildfowl are shot from the 
last of August to the first of May, or during eight months 
of the year; in other words, during the whole time that 
these migratory birds are with us. Over all the southern 
States the shooting goes on through all these months, 
and except when the birds are absent from the northern 
States, it is continuous there as well. 

The wildfowl which pass through the State are more 
valuable to it alive than dead. At certain seasons many 
men earn a living by means of these birds, and they 
afford sport to a far greater number. To have them still 
further reduced in number would be a misfortune. They 
should be protected, in order that as many of them as 
possible may return to their northern home to reproduce 
their kind, to return in the fall accompanied by hordes 
of young birds. 

If spring shooting were abolished many of these wild- 
fowl would breed within the State. Remaining undis- 
turbed through the summer, they and their broods would 
act as decoys in the autumn to bring down great numbers 
of migrating fowl, and would give to sportsmen and 
professional gunners far better autumn shooting than 
is had at present. The experience of Jefferson county— 
where the shooting of fowl in the spring has been forbid- 
den—offers an object lesson to the rest of the State 
which we may well heed. 

We continue to shoot ducks in the spring largely be- 
cause we always have shot them at that season, yet there 
is a growing sentiment in favor of shortening the shoot- 
ing season, and the proper way to shorten it is to cut off 
two or three months from the end of the winter and the 
spring. It is generally recognized that by the month 
of February the birds soon to start on their northward 
journey toward their breeding grounds are mated, and it 
is obvious—for reasons of sentiment if for no others— 
that birds which are mated and about to breed ought not 
te be shot, ik 


The growth of the feeling against spring shooting has 
been continuous within the past few years. One or two 
of the Canadian Provinces prohibit the practice, while 
two of the’New England States also forbid it, and there 
is a strong feeling in at least two others that it should 
be stopped. Several of the western States protect ducks 
and geese in the spring, and others while protecting 
ducks permit the shooting of geese. 

It is recognized that the inhabitants of Suffolk county, 
a large number of whom depend to a greater or less ex- 
tent on the duck shooting through the winter and spring, 
will feel themselves to some extent injured by the aboli- 
tion of spring shooting. But, on the other hand, the in- 
habitants of all the rest of the State have for many years 
keen injured by this practice. We believe that the aboli- 
tion. of spring shooting throughout the whole State will 
prove to the Long Islanders a blessing in, disguise, and 
that after the law shall have been in force for a few 
years they will be among its strongest advocates. It 
cannot fail to greatly increase their supply of wildfowl, 
and will give them such shooting as they used to have in 
the good old times. 








ADIRONDACK PRESERVES. 


THERE are-in the Adirondacks sixty hunting and fish- 
ing preserves, aggregating 789,993 acres. They are for 
the most part well wooded areas, and included within their 
boundaries are many of the choicest waters of the North 
Woods. So far as the protection of the forests is con- 
cerned, Superintendent Fox points out, the preserve 
lands are in good hands. In the very nature of the case, 
the owners find it to their interest to preserve the woods, 
and under private control these hundreds of thousands 
of acres are administered as wisely, and will be preserved 
2s long and as carefully and advantageously with respect 
to the conservation of the water supply, as they would 
be if the State owned and cared for them. In fact, ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the preserved lands are 
protected far more efficiently, as to immunity from fires, 
than are the State lands. “In 1899,” says Col. Fox, “the 
dry season in which forest fires were raging in the Adi- 
rondacks to an unusual extent, it was noticed that there 
were no fires on the private preserves, aside from in- 
cipient ones that were extinguished before any serious 
danger was incurred.” 

This is an illustration of the familiar rule that the in- 
dividual owner will care for his property while the peo- 
ple will let the public possessions go to destruction. It 
is not an argument for giving over the North Woods 
into private control; it is a teaching that forest fires and 
the consequent destruction of public property may be re- 
duced by the adoption for public lands of the system 
which has been efficacious for the preservation of private 
woodlands. 





THE APPALACHIAN PARK. 


Ir is announced in the press dispatches from Washing- 
ton that there is little prospect that the Appalachian 
Park bill will pass the House at this session of Congress. 
This will be a severe disappointment to the very large 
number of friends of this bill who had hoped that the 
Fifty-seventh Congress would surely establish this Park 
and appropriate the money for the purchase of the lands 
for it. 

The Appalachian Park has many friends and no ene- 
mies; but, though a measure which all acknowledge to 
be excellent, it still has in Congress no active enthusiasm 
behind it. As a result, it has been put aside in favor of 
measures in which there are more or less politics, and 
for the present will fail. 

The bili is of great interest to all residents of the 
Southern Atlantic seaboard, is warmly advocated by the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture and the United 
States Forester, and has the support of the best people 
everywhere, but it is not backed up by public sentiment 
so strongly as it should be, and a further campaign of 
education is required to bring about its passage by 
Congress. 


Reports of phenomenal scores of wildfowl come to 
us from Rhode Island, where the shooting has been 
done at night. That State is one of the few in which 
night shooting is not under the ban of the law, as it 
is almost universally condenjned by the sentiment of 
sportsmen, ‘ ’ 
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Camping Near a Minnesota Lake. . 


Tue place where we made our camp was on a ledge of 
the steep bluff that led down to the lake. There was a 
great deal of underbrush that we had to clear away, but 
when at last we set up our tent poles and stretched the 
brown canvas over them, we were sheltered from the 
wind and driving rain that we knew was sure to come. 
Our camp furniture consisted of five fur rugs, half a 
dozen blankets, two cots, two big army chests, and an 
oil stove. 

When our things were dumped from the baggage car 
cn to the platform of the little station a good two miles 
from our camping ground we tried everywhere to get a 
wagon of some kind to haul our stuff, but without suc- 
cess. There was nothing left for us but to pack the 
things ourselves. We were all of the morning and part 
of the afternoon doing this, but at last the bundles and 
boxes were all carried to the place we had selected as a 
camping ground. But Heard and I were nearly ex- 
hausted from the work, so we dropped upon the long 
grass beside our camp equipage and ate the lunch we had 
brought along. Then we turned over on our backs and 
enjoyed a pipe in solid comfort. When the muscles are 
tired from good healthy outdoor work, and you lie on 
your back looking up at a blue sky with a pipe between 
your teeth and a cool lake spread out at your feet, the 
world does not seem such a bad place, after all. 

“I don’t think we damaged the canoe any when we 
dropped it,” said Heard. Getting up he looked over the 
canvas canoe. “No,” he added, contentedly, “she’s all 
right.” 

We knocked out our pipes and went to work clearing 
away underbrush, and in two hours had our camp pitched 
and were getting supper. We found two boxes that 
would just do for chairs, and we made some backs and 
nailed them ‘on. One of the army chests we used as a 
table and the other as a storing place for provisions. It 
was a very home-like looking camp. indeed, and things 
looked neat and clean. A cool, fresh breeze was sweep- 
ing across the lake into our faces, and the little Ameri- 
can flag we had run up was snapping like a pistol as it 
tossed and unfurled. 

“Don’t think it’s likely any microbes will collect into 
a disorderly mob around here,” said Heard, as he looked 
things over with complete satisfaction. 





The June day was drawing to a close by the time we 
had finished supper and washed up the dishes. The sun 
had sank so low that the island west of us nearly hid his 
kindly old face from view, and the long, dark green 
shadows of the bluffs were reflected in the water. The 
face of the waters commenced to take on the colors of 
the sunset sky, and these were most beautiful indeed. 
‘Lhe breeze had quite died away and it became so calm 
that the little flag hung limp and lifeless from its staff. 
We lit our pipes and smoked in silence as we watched 
the dusk gather upon the further shore. We could hear 
the distant quacking of ducks from the direction of the 
railroad bridge. This bridge cuts across a corner of the 
lake to the west, and near it grows wild rice in 
abundance. 

“Let’s iake the canoe and go over and see the feast,” 
said Heard, starting down the hill. I followed him down 
and we untied the canoe and paddled until we got within 
cover of some tall reeds. Then we waited. Suddenly 
we heard the “quack, quack” quite plainly. It came 
from somewhere about two hundred yards to our left. 
We paddled ahead slowly. I peered between the reeds 
and could just see the railroad bridge not far in front. 
We were going very slowly now, and the water slid 
noiseless!y under us and a reed would scrape upon 
the canvas side of the canoe. We stopped aaitlen and 
let the canoe drift. I looked at Heard and he silently 
shook his head. We were both looking carefully for 
ducks, but not a duck could either of us see. I gave a 
little push with my paddle. The canoe moved softly 
ahead into a little open place among the reeds. We 
could see three fat ducks diving for wild rice just in 
front of us, and several on each side of us had their 
heads under water or were holding their bills in the air. 
Heard and I sat like statues, and the canoe drifted 
quietly toward the ducks. For a full second nothing 
moved, not even a reed. Then suddenly there was a 
startled “Quack, quack-k-k!” This was quickly followed 
by a great whirr of wings and over a hundred ducks rose 
from the water and into the air and went sailing away 
into the invisible distance. 

“We're Indians,” said Heard, as he commenced filling 
his pipe. And so with our pipes burning a cheerful glow 
we rowed back to camp. It was quite dark by the time 
we secured the canoe and climbed the hill to camp. 
Bright stars were shining and whip-poor-wills were call- 
ing in the woods. 

That night when we turned in we fell asleep almost 
before our heads touched the pillows. But we sank to 
peaceful slumber with a fine sense of knowing that our 
hard work of establishing a camp and packing huge 
bundles of canvas and boxes of provisions for two miles 
was a thing of the past. 





When I awoke the next morning, Heard was still 
sleeping quietly. Golden sunlight was stealing in through 
the flaps of the tent and a beam was playing across the 
foot of my cot. I dressed without waking my campmate 
and ran down the hill and jumped into the canoe and 
pushed off. It was a most beautiful morning, with a 
fresh wind sweeping across the great lake and clear skies 
overhead. I paddled over to a point of reeds near the 
island and there threw in my hook and line. How the 
fish bit that morning! And how I pulled them in; small 
mouth bass, and sunfish, and pike! The green tree line 
on the shore sparkled with dew as the bright sun 
touched it, and the reeds looked dusky golden. In the 
bottom of my canoe lay a dozen sparkling beauties. It 
was all so beautiful and so real that I was lost in a day- 
dream when I heard a shout from the shore, and look. 


Wiel f 


ing back toward the camp I saw Heard running up the 
little flag. “Bang!” went his revolver in a morning 
salute to our colors. 

“Get anything?” he called. 

“No,” I shouted back. “Haven’t had a bite even.” 

“Come back,” he called. 

Slowly I paddled back to shore. Heard met me at the 
water’s edge. . 

“Strange you didn’t get anything,” he commenced quite 
seriously. “What kind of bait did you use?” : 

“Worms,” I replied, holding up my string of beauties. 

Heard gave a warwhoop and danced up and down the 
shore in joy. 

“T’ll fry some for breakfast,” he said, “while you go 
over to the farmer’s and get some cream for the coffee.” 

The day before we had noticed a farmer’s place a mile 
from our camping ground and just across the railroad 
track. So I started off with a glass jar to bring some 
cream. When I looked back I saw Heard busy cleaning 
my fish. It was a fine walk through the woods, and it 
was still early, not later than six o’clock. Birds were 
fiitting about among the trees and sending call after call 
to their mates, and a gray squirrel went clattering up a 
tree beside the path. When I climbed over the farmer’s 
fence I saw him just going into his barn. He was rather 
surprised to find that anyone was camping on his side of 
the lake, as he said that most of the campers used the 
other side, as it was more populous, and they liked the 
presence of neighbors. But I told him that this was 
just what we didn’t want. He gave me the cream, but 
iefused to take any money for it, and made me promise 
to come over and get some every morning as long as we 
stayed in camp. I told him I would do so if he would 
promise to let us take him out fishing in our canoe and 
so allow us to return the kindness. He seemed very 
much pleased with this and said he would come over that 
afternoon if we didn’t mind. He showed me around his 
place and gave me some radishes to take back with me 
tor breakfast. Before I left I made him promise to keep 
cur camping place a secret, and this he said he would do. 

When I reached camp Heard had a fine breakfast all 
cooked and on the table. I have eaten many a breakfast 
that I consider good, on dining cars and steamships, in 
great country houses in old Maryland, and in famous 
eating houses in Washington, where Senators and Cabi- 
net officers smacked their lips in appreciation, but none 
of these, I think, could compare with our first breakfast 
in camp. 

“Where did you learn to cook, Heard?” I asked. 

“T never learned,” said Heard, innocently. 

“Indeed,” I said. But the breakfast was too good and 
I was too hungry to talk, so we ate in silence, and when 
at last we could eat no more I went over and laid down 
upon the rugs and rolled a cigarette. Heard did the 
same, and we smoked in silence and looked out over the 
water below. Only the day before we had left behind us 
the vast city, with its hustle and roar and crowding life; 
its smoke and grime, and its narrow, dark streets. This 
morning we were in the boundless wilds, with God’s 
illimitable skies over us and the clean, pure soil under 
us; taking our breakfast from the clear lake and eating 
it out in the open air and sunshine. We were indeed 
Nature’s children, and Mother Nature was showing us 
her most beautiful side; the one all her town children 
leve best but which so many of them never see. 





It is not every year that one can spend two months 
camping upon the shore of a fresh water lake. But each 
of the sixty days was a golden one, even when the sky 
was gray and there was no sun. One morning we awoke 
to find the sky overcast with black clouds edged with 
light brown. However, there was no wind, and the lake 
was quite smooth, so we pushed off in our canoe for the 
island to fish. It was cool and the fish bit fast. We 
caught several bass and a pike, when the sun burst 
through the clouds and it looked as “— it was going 
to clear up and be a fine day. But the fish didn’t seem 
to bite at all in the sun, and Heard said that we had bet- 
ter paddle to a new place. We both took the paddles 
and sent the canoe along the edge of the island until we 
had circled around to the other side. We found a place 
where the trees overshadowed the water, and by the time 
we had dropped in our hooks the sun again disappeared 
and a light wind sprang up from out of the west. Al- 
most as quick as our hooks entered the water we each 
had a bite and when we hauled them in we found we had 
hooked two beautiful bass three or four pounds in size. 
While we were admiring their beauty as they lay gasp- 
ing their life out in the bottom of our canoe, a sudden 
gust of wind whirled us half around and whipped the 
water into spray about us. Great round drops of rain 
splashed against the sides of the canoe and plowed up 
the water. It had suddenly become quite dark. The 
leke turned into huge waves and our light canoe was 
tessed about like an eggshell and nearly swamped. 

“Shall we land on the island?” cried Heard. “Or shall 
we head for camp?” 

“Head for camp,” I answered, doing my best to keep 
the wind and waves from beating us against the rocky 
edge of the island: We both worked with the paddle, 
and the great waves rocked us up and down and the wind 
drove the spray into our faces. By the time we rounded 
the island and started across the lake toward camp the 
rain was falling in torrents and the waves were so high 
that our canoe was in danger of filling every minute. 
The white spray was flying from the paddles every time 
we lifted them in the air, and the wind caught off my 
hat and blew it half way across the lake. That was the 
last I ever saw of it. Hali a mile in front we could see 
the dark green bank with the woods behind it. A vivid 
fiash of blue lightning showed along the edge of the 
shore and then seemed to leap toward us. Simul- 
taneously came a loud peal of thunder. The wind and 
rain seemed to increase tenfold there, and the waves 
tossed our little canoe from one to the other, as 
though they were playing ball with us. 

“Do you think we can make shore?” asked Heard. 

“God knows,” I answered him. “Do your best.” 

Heard shook his head and smiled. 

“Rough, water,” he said. 

We were both doing our very best, but we could make 
very little headway. But at last. the tree line in the dis- 


tance seemed to come nearer, and we could see our tent 





and the little American flag tossing and struggling in the 
wind. Just then a big wave broke over us and left three 
inches of water in the bottom of the canoe. 

“One more like that and I see our finish,” said Heard, 

as he bent gtimly to the paddle. 
_ Ten minutes later we ran the canoe ashore and carried 
it to a safe place. We were so exhausted by the strug- 
gle with the storm that we could hardly drag ourselves 
up the steep bluff to camp. When we reached the tent 
we found it open in front as we had left it. The wind 
and rain had beat in through the open flaps and drenched 
everything in the front of the tent. I hauled down the 
flag and carried it in with me, and Heard lit the oil 
stove and closed and fastened the flaps. The wind 
howled and roared around the tent, and outside the vivid 
flashes of lightning were glaring on the face of the 
waters and showing along the edge of the island. The 
rain came against the roof of our tent with a noise like 
a waterfall, and the flame in the oil stove would flicker 
suddenly and go nearly out. It was the worst storm of 
the year, and it lasted until nearly night. In the mean- 
time, Heard and I prepared and ate a good dinner and 
smoked many pipes. 

“Got anything to read?” asked Heard. 

I went over to a pile of books and papers and found 
“Little Rivers,” by Henry Van Dyke. So all that after- 
noon Heard and I lay upon our warm rugs, and smoked 
many pipes, and fished the streams of faraway Scotland 
with Mr. Van Dyke, while outside the wind and rain 
beat against the canvas walls of our tent. 


That gray solitude of the far North, where the wood- 
land caribou has his home, could not have been more 
lonely than our lakeside camp. No one ever found us 
out; and we enjoyed the quiet life, and the fish, and the 
living things of nature undisturbed. One day was much 
like another, and yet we found that time did not hang 
heavy upon our hands, and that each day came to an 
end hours too soon. One day toward the end of our 
stay Heard and I paddled up the eastern channel between 
the island and the mainland. As we drifted slowly along 
I saw something red among the green of the bushes on 
the island. 

“What is that, Heard?” I asked, pointing. 

Heard looked hard at the island. Then he shook his 
head sadly. 

“It means,” he said, “that our stay here is nearly over.” 

“What do you call them?” I asked. “You know—the 
leaves that turn red first?” 

“I forget,” said Heard, sullenly. 
“I don’t want to remember. 
red.” 

In spite of the loveliness of autumn I, too, felt like 
Heard in regard-to the leaves turning. If one stays in 
the city all the long hot summer one is glad to see the 
leaves commence to turn red and gold and brown, be- 
cause then he knows that soon the days will become 
ccoler and life more pleasant. But if one has spent the 
summer upon the shores of a fresh water lake in a tent 
and a canoe, he will regret to see the summer slipping 
away and the bright coat of fall announcing the approach 
of winter. 

We stopped paddling and let ourselves drift and 
dream. It was cool enough for the fish to bite well, but 
we had not brought the rods along and we didn’t feel 
like doing anything but dream. The woods along shore 
scemed to be cleaner than they had been earlier in the 
season, and the skies were so clear and the water so 
smooth and deep and also clear that we seemed to be 
floating in midair. 

“Shake it off,” said Heard. “What’s the good of sit- 
ting. here like two fools because summer’s gone? Any- 
how, we’ve got to go back to the city to-morrow. Let’s 

© over in the reeds and look for ducks. I saw a flock 

ly over in that direction this morning. We'll try to 
come back here and do some shooting in a few weeks.” 

Heard dipped his paddle into the water so vigorously 
that he splashed me from head to foot. Then I came to 
life and splashed him, and we both felt better. In a few 
minutes we were among the reeds, just as we had been 
the first evening we set up our tent. We stopped and 
listened. Again we heard the “Quack, quack, quack” of 
the ducks. It was a very satisfied sound that came to 
our ears, and we knew that they were having a grand 
banquet off the wild rice. Heard stopped paddling and 
held up his hand. I looked in the direction in which he 
was staring and saw a wonderful sight. Among the 
reeds and in the open water between were hundreds of 
ducks; the place was black with them, and as many more 
must have been hidden from sight. 

“T don’t believe anyone ever shoots here,” said Heard, 
suddenly. “Let’s go away.” 

So back we paddled to camp. 

“Never saw anything like it,” said Heard. “Great 
Scott! man, we'll get hundreds of them. How I wish it 
was the middle of September !” 

Why,” I said, “I thought you were wishing a little 
while ago that September would never come.” 

“Was I?” said Heard, innocently. And then he com- 
menced getting dinner and refused to say anything 
further upon the subject. All the same he looked very 
eager about something. 

at evening we sat up until after midnight because 
we fully realized that this was our last night in camp. 
We talked of all the things that had happened since we 
had first stretched our canvas over the tent poles, and 
of the many things we had left undone. We planned 
to come back every year and camp in the same old place; 
but we never did. We went to sleep without saying 
“Good night.” 2 

The next morning we ge our tent and made it 
into a large square bundle. wagon came to carry our 
stuff to the railroad station and we helped the man to 
load it. The little was still flying, and when I low- 
ered it Heard fired all seven chambers of his revolver in 
The sky and water were as blue as blue 
could be, and the little island was still green, and every- 
thing was so fresh and beautiful that I hated to look at 


“Besides,” he added, 
I wish leaves never turned 


Heard and give. word to start. When I did look at 
him he was and blowing the smoke out of the 
empty chambers of his revol 7 


Rongetson Howann, Ja, 
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Coahoma’s Lament. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Being in a meditative mood to-day, I feel an impulse 
to.commit to paper some of my philosophical reflections. 
Whether they shall ever challenge the attention of your 
readers is a possibility that at present must linger in the 
“womb of time.” ; 

I have been thinking of the passing of the forests. In 
the older States of the Union this is a hang accompli, and 
has long since ceased to be a subject for philosophizing, 
where the great majority of the inhabitants have never 
seen a real forest and have no idea what it is. But in 
those regions that are still in a transformation stage from 
a partial wilderness condition, the rapid strides that the 
transformation process has been making during the past 
few years is a subject for painful reflection by those to 
whom a love of the woods has become a “second (or 
first) nature.” . 

This state of things in this “neck of the woods” has 
become painfully evident to the writer. With every suc- 
ceeding year a change in the stage settings discloses addi- 
tional wide expanses of ugly “deadenings” and “new 
grounds,” inclosed in wire fences, where formerly one 
could roam unimpeded in the “forest primeval.” 

A dozen years ago one could find unbroken forests 
within a dozen miles of this place wide enoygh and deep 
enough to get lost in if so disposed; and to-day I might 
try in vain to lose myself in a circuit of fifty miles or so. 
Even Bob Bobo’s famous bear grounds are being inter- 
sected by railroads and desecrated by timbermen and saw- 
mills. And of all the incongruous mixups that the devil- 
ish ingenuity of the Moloch of commerce has devised to 
grieve the souls of nature lovers and banish the genius of 
the ancient woods, the modern sawmill, with its scattering 
village of ugly and vulgar board shanties, its piles of saw- 
dust, its ox teams and log wagons, its hideous noises 
and its barbarous mutilations of dame Nature’s dearest 
children, the trees—all of this impudently squatted down 
in her very lap, is the most devilish and exasperating. 

Very soon Bre’r B’ar will be elbowed out of his ancient 
heritage, and must forever depart hence to join poor Bob 
in the “happy hunting grounds” of the “great beyond.” 
It seems in accord with “the eternal fitness of things” 
that they should all depart together. 

To those of us who have spent the greater part of our 
lives in the woods or immediate proximity thereto; whose 
earliest childhood reminiscences of keen delight are asso- 
ciated with the woods; who, when yet too young to 
handle a gun, toddled at the heels of father or elder 
brother, to “turn the squirrels” and pick them up in glow- 
ing triumph when they fell out of the treetops and came 
rattling down through the branches with a lound thump 
on the ground; who have gone step by step through all 
the gradations of the long single barrel, the first bird, the 
first squirrel, the first wild duck, etc., to the full maturity 
of sportsmanship and the modern breechloader—to us 
vhose souls are saturated with a love of the woods, their 
rapid recession beyond the horizon of our lives leaves a 
vacuity behind that nothing can fill, a hunger that nothing 
can satisfy. 

It was the fortune of this writer during last summer 
to revisit the home of his childhood, after an absence of 
thirty-four years; and amid all the changes that had 
occurred he found the little patch of woods still remain- 
ing in the corner of a field, and went to the spot where, 
more than fifty years ago, he killed his first bird. Under 
the guidance of an elder brother the long single barrel 
shotgun was laid over a big stump and a little pewit fly- 
catcher fell before the trigery pulled with trembling hand. 

In looking back through memory’s store house, over all 
the more prominent incidents of game killed through a 
somewhat lengthened career as a nimrod, that little “pee- 
wee” towers up above everything else ever killed by the 
same hand, as the largest figure in the picture. But this 
is “by the way.” ak 

When this writer has occasionally visited the East, he 
has beheld with sensations of pleasure the highly culti- 
vated farming country, with its well kept fields, trim 
looking farm houses, neat barns, and everything tidy and 
well ordered; also the beautiful city parks, with their 
broad smooth driveways and commodious walks, their 
fountains and flower beds, etc.; all of this has had a very 
pleasing effect for a while; but when the novelty wore off 

the all-pervading sense of artificiality has palled upon the 
appetite, and there has been a longing for a touch of 
nature in these pretty scenes, a yearning to get away from 
these fine pictures of man’s most finished handiwork, and 
once more plunge into the inmost recesses of a southern 
canebrake, where, as Horace Kephart once felicitously 
remarked, “When a man enters he is alone with his 
Maker.” 

It is related of General Grant that once when he was 
sojourning for some weeks in a Chicago hotel, and was 
fed upon all the delicacies that the market afforded, one 
day he strolled into the kitchen and asked the chef if he 
could give him a plain dish of pork and beans; which 
being supplied with, he sat down at a kitchen table and 
ate with much satisfaction. And so it is with those ac- 
customed to the woods as their daily fare; the fine parks, 
etc., do well enough for holiday occasions, but let us get 
back to the woods as soon as the holiday is over. 

But alas and alack! Where shall we find any more 
woods in reach? : 

Mr. Hough’s account of his tramps through the forests 
of New Brunswick carries at least the gratifying assur- 
ance that such forests do really still exist. And while 
we may never expect to go there, and if we should do so, 
there is the prospect that we might have to sleep in the 
snow and live on moose tracks, yet the possibility of be- 
ing able to find a forest where one can get lost—“Some 
vast wilderness of boundless contiguity of shade”— 
which is still accessible to the enterprising spirits, carries 
a certain measure of comfort to the heart of forest lovers 
in its bare contemplation. 5 

But how long will the forests of New Brunswick last, 
and_.even those of Labrador, before the Sees march 
of greedy “Industrial Progress?” In England there are 
extensive tracts that are still denominated “forests,” 
whereon not a tree is now growing. How long before 
the United States will be thus denuded, and our forests 

become merely a reminiscence? oe, yi ie 

With the strides we are now making in that direction 





the goal will soon be reached unless a remedy is found. 

With the slow-moving methods of past generations, 
and the abundance of leisure incident to redundant popu- 
lations, in the countries of Europe tree planting became 
a custom that is still kept -up, accentuated by the prevail- 
ing laws of primogeniture by which the same estates re- 
main in the» same families for indefinite generations. 
Likewise the governments, being long admonished by the 
necessity of such action, have done a great deal for the 
preservation of their remaining forests, and the rehabilita- 
tion of their denuded lands with new forest growths. 

We Americans have paid little heed to these lessons so 
dearly learned in the countries of our forefathers. Pos- 
sessing a land so lavishly endowed by nature with all 
good things, we have acted as if nature’s storehouses were 
inexhaustible, by inordinate and irrational prodigality in 
the use and abuse of her gifts. America has astonished 
the world by her giant strides in industrial progress. Her 
citizens have developed a degree of energy finding ex- 
pression in audacious enterprises that has caused the 
older countries to stand aghast and “view with alarm” 
our threatened mastery of the industrial world. All of 
this flatters our vanity as a nation, and prompts us to a 
disregard of all conservatism as being “old fogy.” 

But when we come to look down beneath the surface, 
to search out the underlying principle that is the proxi- 
mate cause and generator of all this demonstration of 
vigor, what do we find? Do we find the actuating motive 
power something to be proud of, something that carries 
conviction to sober minds of a long continuance of our 
vaunted “prosperity” by well ordered conservation of our 
resources, to be transmitted to our sons unimpaired? 

We find nothing of the kind. What we do find as the 
all-impelling motive of our wonderful activities may be 
summed up in the one odious word—‘“greed.” 

If there is one trait that characterizes modern Ameri- 
canism in its industrial aspect, it is that which manifests 
itself in the restless impatience to realize immediate 
profits; to absorb everything in sight before it can be 
appreciated by our neighbor; to rush headlong in this 
scramble of getting, regardless of to-morrow, regardless 
of any consideration for others’ claims upon nature, re- 
gardless of everything except gratifying this all-pervading, 
all-dominating, insatiable and brutalizing spirit of greed. 

Witness the buffalo that have been swept off the face of 
the earth to put a few transitory dollars in a few transi- 
tory pockets; the wild pigeons that have gone the same 
way, and all other game that is fast going the same road; 
the milliners’ shops that have become charnel houses of 
our pretty:and innocent birds, while our women heed- 
lessly decorate themselves with their mutilated remains, 
as tokens of an unholy alliance of greed and silly vanity; 
and finally the forests, the remnants of which having 
taxed nature’s energies for centuries to build up, are fall- 
ing before the axes of greed in a few decades—axes, by 
the way, that were ground in legislative halls for the most 
part. 

Let some public spirited individuals move for a forest 
reserve to be established somewhere and enlist the sympa- 
thies of some Congressman or legislator with a soul above 
mere expediency and an insight into the future needs of 
the country, and straightway there are arrayed against it 
the lumber “interest,” the pulp mill “interest,” the logging 
“interest,” the railroad “interest,” and the Lord knows 
what other “interests,” all bent on satisfying a present 
appetite of greed. Powerful lobbies are formed; “log 
rolling” is resorted to; the friendly legislators grow luke- 
warm, and the measure quietly sleeps “in committee,” 
while the Moloch of greed is devouring the last remnants 
ot our forests, unrestrained by God or man. 

What is it all coming to? Is there “salt” enough left 
to save the nation from this universal efflorescence of 
greed? 

I believe it rests with the women of the icna vw stay the 
march of destruction. They are the “salt of the earth,” 
and it is a truth that amounts to a truism that “The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 

If the women of the land can be aroused to a sense of 
the appalling evil to be combatted and made to realize that 
it is work for them to do—the men are too busy “grind- 
ing axes” and cutting down trees. ‘(he women can do the 
work if they will. But first of all let them heed the 
Serpitural admonition—“lf thy bonnet offend thee (or 
thy neighbor) pluck it off and cast it from thee.” 

CoAHOMA. 


An Indian Chief. 


Browninc, Mt., Feb. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have read the biography of the White Calf in a recent 
issue of Forest AND STREAM, and heartily indorse the 
ame. I am grateful to the Forest AND StrEAM for its 
kind words on the departure of my old time Indian 
friend to the land of his belief, where it is to be hoped 
there are no scheming officials to torment him in the 
hereafter. 

It seems but a span of time, now over thirty years 
ago, when I was a young man, that I met the White 
Calf while I was on a buffalo hunt with the Cut Hands 
hunting party. The White Calf—then a middle aged 
man—ran and killed three cows with bow and arrows 
while I ran and killed five cows—of which I gave him 
three—with the old cap and ball six shooter. Since then 
we have always been friends, and through all those long 
years we have had much to do with one another in a 
business way, and, to his credit be it said, a cross word 
has never passed between us. > i 

In later years, when he began to have talks with the 
Indian agents, he became interested along those lines in 
the behalf of all the Indian people, seeking justice in the 
light in which he understood it himself, and always in 
behalf of-the white man as well as the red man. He 
always counselled patience, peace, law and order. He 
really was an ideal leader, giving his whole time and 
thought to his people. He was a good judge of human 
nature, and many times have I sought his opinion and 
asked his impressions of the new agent to his people, in 
which he rarely failed to be correct. Time proved to me 
his rare judgment of character. Perhaps thete is no 
white man that was as well acquainted with the White 
Calf as I, except H. A. Kennerly. In sorrow or happi- 
ness he always came to see me. Sometimes he would 
sit about and smoke all day, saying nothing. I would tell 


my wife to say nothing to him, as he was like a white 
man, thinking. Then he would tell me of his -people’s 
troubles, or sometimes of his fears and hopes for the 
far away future; for when thebuffalo had gone he could 
see no future for his people. One day he came to me in 
much trouble and begged mé to go to the land of the 
Flatheads with him and that we both select there a piece 
of land for a home, saying that with the cold winds of 
this prairie country it was useless to try to make a living 
by farming and stock raising, as he and his boys had 
tried hard to do it and had failed. For a long time after 
this he was not satisfied with me for not going there with 
him. Our talk began as soon as my work was done, and 
it was 2 o’clock that night before it ended, my wife, who 
was interpreting, having got so sleepy I had to stop. 

One would have thought the White Calf would have 
been very bitter toward the white people, as I remem- 
ber a good many years ago Baptiste Champine told me 
the story of his brother being killed by the whites in or 
near Fort Benton, and his son, the Crossed Gun, was 
killed at Cut-bank by a white man. 

It never seems to occur to the average Indian agent 
that to do good work he must become a student of In- 
dian human nature. It is needful that an agent under- 
stand the Indian along the lines that the old southern 
white man understood the negro, and he could handle 
him, ‘much to the mystification of the average northern 
white man. Cuas. AUBREY. 





Dad’s Vacation. 


GEORGE BATTEN IN “BATTEN’S WEDGE.” 


Harvarp CoLiece, Cambridge, Mass., June — Dear 
Dad :—College closes to-morrow. I think that I have 
passed all my exams, and that I shall start from here to- 
morrow night a Harvard Senior. I am going to join 
the house party at the lake. Am looking for a great 
time and a rest, which I feel I so sadly need. 

By the way, won’t you kindly add—say fifty—to my 
allowance this month. 


You should take a good, long vacation. Say what you 


will, when I get into business, I do not propose to work 
so hard as you have and do. 


Your affectionate son, 





New York, June — My Dear Son:—Home again and 
glad to be here. Say what you will, home is best, after 
all. 

Vacations are needful; as necessary to the busy man 
as food or sleep. They freshen one up and get him close 
to nature. 

The birds sing, the trees sough and whisper to the 
passing breeze. Mother Earth gives out her daily ex- 
halations, views from mountain tops are inspiring, and 
the air, laden with the odor of the pine, makes one feel 
that his breathing capacity is entirely too limited. 

Brooks sparkle and glisten and ramble through 
thickets of rhododendrons or by banks of azaleas. The 
sportive trout lugs and pulls, cuts and dashes hither and 
yon, whilst. the saucy jay seems to be laughing at your 
efforts to get that little fish out of the water, and the cat- 
bird meows and scolds at your intrusion into the 
secluded green depths where he has chosen to make his 

. home, or the ‘sunlight 
dances over the lake 
where little waves dance 
and gleam like myriads 
>of stars. Your fight here 
‘ with a four-pound bass 
starts the perspiration 
from every pore, and 
sends your pulses up 
several beats to the min- 
ute. When, at last he is 
actually in the boat, you 
feel as though you had 
really accomplished some- 
thing. 

Perhaps on mountain- 
side, through broken and 
twisted forest, giant trees 
hurled to earth by the 
angry winds, with strain- 
ing nerves and tendons, 
and aching muscles and 
joints, climbing over 
rocks, up  glens and 
gorges, tempted at times 
to use your rifle for an 
alpenstock, or to throw it 
away and return, sudden- 





ly, as you round the 
shoulder of some peak, 
your guide whispers— 
rather hisses — “There!” 


and there, sure enough, across that apparently uncross- 
able chasm, a little higher up, are the sheep that you 
have toiled so hard to get within sight and range. 
Now, steady, thumping heart; keep out of my throat, 
and give me a chance to breathe. Curse my hand; it 
shakes! You feel almost faint, but with a supreme 
clutch at your nerves, bracing feet and arms, you slowly 
raise your rifle until the sights are in range. Never be- 
fore did rifle crack so loud and its pealing report go 
echoing over hill and across valley and b«ck again, until 
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it seems as though your shot had awakened an -army. 
See that beautiful creature start, making two or three 
convulsive leaps, then give up, stagger, and tumble down 
into that awful chasm at your feet. , 

A sickening feeling comes as you feel sure that, after 
all your toil and good shot, your specimen will be torn 
and knocked to shreds before the carcass finds a resting 
place somewhere amongst the jagged rocks below. 

The climb down, your joy at the discovery that, after 
all, your fears were groundless, the supper at the camp 
fire; the contemplative pipe, as you review the incidents 
of the day, and in vision see that superb head and horns 
mounted and in the library at home. ; 

Home? Yes, home. Home is best. I love the chil- 
dren’s good-night kiss, the books, the cheerful fire, the 
evening talk with wife and grown sons; that old chair in 
which grandfather sat when I was a boy, and father 
when I was a young man; this old room with all its 
memories, sad and sweet—every object in it seems to 
have a personality and to be a personal friend. 

My poor old dog—you are glad to see me home. Com- 
penion of so many walks and wanderings over fields 
and through woods and meadows. You recall early 
mornings in stubble fields, whirring wings and quick, 
double reports of shotgun, and “good shots,” and dinners 
with boon companions, where Mr. “Bob White” was the 
pitce de résistance, with a glass of Burgundy, old and 
red and mellow—the only wine worthy to accompany 
ou. 

, Yes, son, I have had my vacation. I am glad that I 
had it, and I am still more glad to be at home. 


More Frills and Further Furbelows 


Wirtnout the tabu life in Samoa would have been far 
less tolerable. I used to sit on my veranda and look at 
my own and personal tabu with unflagging interest, for it 
was as easy to see as though it were built of rock and 
rough-cast and existed as a solid physical entity. It was 
only a moral obligation, but it was there none the less 
positively for all that, and the eye could see it distinctly. 
Physically the Consulate and its compound were marked 
off by a fence and hedges which cut it out from the town 
green or malae of Vaiala. Outside these physical ob- 
stacles, and far more potent, was drawn my tabu at 
such a distance (the measure of the longest reach of ¢ 
single arm), as would prevent any acquisitive hand from 
reaching through the slats of the picket fence and pluck- 
ing any blossom from the few straggling plants which 
were able to maintain some sort of growth in the salty 
gusts of the never-ending trade wind. ; 

I had seen the tabu drawn about the premises and I 
never failed to admire and at the same time appreciate 
its force. It had been set about me by Le Patu, the 
chief of Vailala, who had the power to make such a pro- 
cceding efficacious upon any piece of ground, on any 
movable property, even on any person found and being 
within the well-marked confines of his chiefly sway. It 
was simple in the extreme. In the first days of my resi- 
dence, through a talking man, I called the chief into con- 
ference. The proceedings were conducted in strict ac- 
cordance with the Samoan etiquette belonging to such con- 
ventions of the truly great. The resources of my house- 
hold were drawn upon to prepare the bowi of kava for 
the chief to drink, and after the formal quaffing of the 
beverage the further rites of hospitality involved the 
presentation from my larder of a tin of corned beef and 
four hard tack. When Le Patu had unhesitatingly incor- 
porated unto himself this slight two-pound snack, we 
were ready for business, just as formally as in our legis- 
lative bodies business may proceed after the chaplain 
has done his little stunt. I told the chief that it was es- 
sential to my comfort that my island neighbors should 
keep off the premises except upon invitation. I went on, 
and it was really ee under the circumstances, 
to explain that I was not in fear of having things stolen 
or that I doubted the probity of his people; my sole ob- 
ject, as I informed him, was to secure privacy. All the 
apology for my request was in truth immaterial, for my 
experience with the Samoans convinced me that they do 
not steal, not at least in relation to such movables as are 
regarded by them as having the nature of property. The 
distinction is a very valid one in Samoan custom. A 
single instance will serve to elucidate it. Any Samoan 
visitor to my cook-house would feel entitled to eat as 
much as he pleased out of an open tin of beef or sal- 
mon, for it is food and not subject to individual owner- 
ship. My experience is consistent that the amount which 
any Samoan, high or low, old or young, might be pleased 
to eat out any stich food within his reach would be 
bounded by the well scraped sides of the tin. Yet if 
there were such a tin of food on the shelves, but un- 
opened, it would be recognized as property, my property 
until I had had it opened, and therefore not to be 
touched. 

At any rate Le Patu took it all in good part. He 
could recognize, even if he could not sympathize with 
my desire to have my real estate to myself. It was all 
perfectly simple. M2 ‘lelei,” he said; “tis well; I shall 
place upon thee the tabu of the sea and the tabu of the 
shore and the tabu of the thunder.” It was really most 
terrifying, this invocation of the powers, the majesty and 
might—and all thé hoodoos—of earth, air, fire and water 
tc serve the pu of a “Keep Off the Grass” sign. 
Indeed, I almost felt like a lamb led to the sacrifice, and 
could sympathize with a burnt offering. “Thou shalt be 
Sa,” he concluded. Sa means holy, and so far as the 
jurisdiction of Le Patu extended | must be considered 
holy from that time forth. From the brook of the 
Fu‘esa to the fence which divided Litia Coe’s premises 
from the British Consulate at Matautu Point my holi- 
ness extended. Even that limited holiness is something 
in these days,of carelessness. 

Having setiled my personal holiness and the compre- 
hensiveness of the tabu, the rest was easy. Within a few 
minutes of the departure of the complaisant chief there 
appeared upon the malae the figure of Manongiamanu, 
whose name being translated means the Perfume of 
Birds, the head tulafale and chief orator of not only 
Vaiala but he whole Vaimaunga district as well. He 
wore his stiffest and showiest lavalava of tapa; he car- 
ried the six-foot rod of his office and the flyflapper, 
which was an equal part of his professional regalia Out 
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in the broad sunlight he stood and emitted one long and 
not unmusical cry. Tanoa in my cook-house shoved his 
frying pan over to a cold lid of the stove, caught up his 
rod and fiyflapper and took the attitude of a correspond- 
ing statue in the middle of the bed of radishes behind the 
Consulate and separated from the malae by a low hedge. 
“There they stood in a sun glare hot enough to curl their 
skin up at the edges and kept the proper poise of high 
officials who weigh well their words. This long wait is 
a strict requirement of Samoan etiquette. rom the 
houses the people strolled out with floor mats and found 
seats upon the ground under the shade of the fringe of 
trees. Talolo, most irresponsible and carefree of mor- 
tals, accommodated himself with a seat straddlewise on 
the monument of his great-grandfather under the big 
mango tree. Then Manongiamanu made his set speech, 
declaring the tabu on all my belongings ; Tanoa made the 
formal reply; the deed was done and Tanoa could return 
to the cook-house and pick up the interrupted prepara- 
tions for dinner. After that the compound was free of 
visitors except those of such high degree as to be above 
all plain ordinary tabus, a rank which Talolo claimed for 
his own at once. But the others felt the sacredness of 
the inhibition. They might troop over the green or along 
the beach road laughing and chattering, but the moment 
they struck the outer edge of the tabu they sobered down 
and went along as demure as so many sheep. Indeed, it 
turned out to be a little too comprehensive, for I had to 
have an amendment expressly lifting the tabu from the 
wreck relic of the Trenton’s mast that lay at the foot of 
the flagpole on the beach side of the road. This was 
the favorite seat of the Vaiala children, and I did not 
wish to forego their songs and merriment in the bril- 
liant moonlight evenings. 

It was this tabu that kept little Fuatino sitting in the 
road an hour or more one morning. Long before I had 
seen the child come gaily skipping across the green turf 
behind the house and out into the roadway. When she 
suddenly checked her happy pace and plumped herself 
down in the centre of the road exactly in front of the 
gate, I gave it no attention, for there was always much 
in the doings of the island folk that seemed utterly in- 
reducible to standards of impulse with which I was 
familiar. Samoans who passed along the road gave her 
room, riders turned out for her, a procession going u 
the coast to Matafangatele escorting another new wife 
for Asi made a detour about the little figure in the sand. 
Finally the feeling of that sportive mite of a child mong 
out there in the torrid sunlight got on my nerves. 
woke Tanoa up, for when there was nothing in the way 
of domestic duties to busy himself with Tanoa would 
sleep on the veranda close alongside where I might be 
at work, always waiting for the occasion to arise for him 
to make a few more speeches on my account. Oh, we 
lived in a flood of oratory! 

“Tanoa e!” I asked the ever faithful attendant as soon 
as he got his eyes open, “why is that child sitting there 
so forever in the road under the sun and the wind blow- 
ing on her?” 

“Tama‘ita‘i e!” he replied. “The child is the girl 
Fuatino of the: Vaenga Family, and forever she sits in 
the road under the sun and the wind blowing on her; I 
know not why.” 

Then to the forlorn little figure: 

“Fuatino e! It is forever thou art sitting in our road 
under our sun and our trade wind blowing on thee. Now 
therefore the Tama‘ita‘i has the will to know why it is.” 

“Sefe‘au,” piped the childish treble. 

“Tama‘ita‘i e!” said Tanoa in his deeper voice; “it is 
an errand.” : 

“Then do, for goodness sake, find out what it is,” I re- 
plied, for it nettled me that my inattention had subjected 
the child to so long a baking. 

With his rod and flyflapper Tanoa went out to the little 
slip of a girl with all the demeanor of one performing a 
solemn rite. For two or three minutes they spoke to- 
gether, and then Fuatino scampered off, no doubt glad to 
be released at last from her long wait. Then Tanoa in 
her place leaned upon his staff until I happened to think 
that I should give him leave to address me. Divested of 
his oratorical trimmings the errand was that the tutunga 
bark had already been soaking long enough in the fresh 
water and in the salt and back again in the sweetwater 
pool, and that Fa‘afili and Salatemu had sent Fuatino 
- = me that it was now time to begin the making of 
cloth. 

All this delay had been due to the tabu, which I had 
forgotten; thus it will be seen that there were some dis- 
advantages of a close season on one. That child on a 
perfectly legitimate errand had to wait my pleasure be- 
fore she could deliver her message under penalty of the 
fierce moray in the lagoon, the swarms of aitu in the 
woods and the deadly thunder. 

In the press of other cares the cloth making had 
slipped my mind. But Tanoa’s announcement of the 
message which Fuatino brought from the woman of 
Vaiala reminded me that so far my explorations of the 
art and mystery of dressmaking in the jungle had come 
to a stop with no more accomplished than the securing 
of the raw material. The implements of the Samoan 
dressmaker are the axe, the club and the pot of paint. 
So far my aarauaneees had led me no more than past 
the axe stage. ith more to see I started off for the 
village, and Tanoa lent his escort to give the procedure 
the official character with which he clothed every act of 
mine. 

Across the malae and beyond the fence, in war a ram- 
part and in peace a check on pigs, we found a path that 
wound in and out on slippery causeways between lux- 
uriant beds of broad-leaved taro, now overhung with the 
dripping sheen of the banana leaves and now a tangle for 
the feet with prickles of the fleshy leaves of the pine- 
apple. After many twists and turns of this going we 
came out upon a grassy spot surrounding the principal 
pool which, with its tributary bogs, has given to the Vaiala 
malae the name Lelepa, or “The Ponds.” There was 
found assembled the womankind of Vaiala sitting at ease 
under the grateful shade of a mighty talie tree. Then it 
dawned on me that while Fuatino had been sitting in the 
road awaiting my pleasure every wheel of Vaiala pro- 
gress had rested at a standstill pending the expression 
of my august pleasure. But when my arrival had been 
welcomed, and a clean mat had been found on which I 
might sit with the chief women of the town under the 
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talie, Fa‘afili lost no time in setting industry into action. 

At a word from the women and girls, even such 
a wee infant as my bullet headed doll Apikali, plunged 
into the water, wading or swimming according to the 
measure of their stature, and the waters of the pool were 
stirred into a merry froth, From the bottom were 
brought up mushy masses of pulp which, after a vigor- 


_ Ous squeeze, were tossed from hand to hand shoreward 


and deposited in a heap on a mat upon the bank. All this 
wading and grubbing of the bottom had roiled the water 
and made it more and more difficult to find and fish up 
the pulp rolls. Finally the last girl had made her last 
plunge under the surface for one of those long stays 
under water which cause the onlooker to fear that it is 
a case of drowning. When she emerged to shake the 
water from her eyes and reported that the bottom was 
clear, Tofi had finished her reckoning and found that 
every roll of bark that had been sunk in the pool had 
been accounted for by its corresponding mass of pulp 
upon the bank. This sum total she announced in a set 
speech addressed to Fa‘afili, Salatemu and myself, who 
aione sat dry upon the mats beneath the talie tree. The 
rest of the women had sought out convenient places to 
drain and were busy wringing the water out of their 
hair and dripping garments. 

This brought it around to Tanoa to make a speech, 
that being the rank and station in life to which he had 
been born. In my name he dealt out praise in some cases 
and in others reproof for the manner in which the work 
had been done. During this outpouring of oratory Tofi 
was sorting over the lumps of pulp and holding each in 
turn up to sight. Then tn obedience to directions from 
Tanoa she passed the lump to one or another of the 
women who were helping her, and several piles were 
made. When all had been passed upon there was one 
heap which was composed of about half the lumps of 
pulp and included all the best. The other heaps were 
smaller and of inferior grades. When this assortment 
had been made Tanoa made yet a further speech, in 
which he said that out of my loving disposition and from 
a desire to reward merit I was graciously pleased to give 
to Fa‘afili a heap of pulp containing ten rolls of bark; 
to Salatemu nine, and so on down the scale, making some 
appropriation for each of the Vaiala families. This I 
regarded as only one more instance of the ornateness of 
Samoan speech making until I was made aware that so 
far as Tanoa and the women of Vaiala were concerned 
it was all taken in earnest, for at the end of his speech 
Tofi ordered four of the girls to pick up by its corners 
the mat which held the largest pile of all and carry it at 
once to my house. 

All at once I became aware of the situation. Because 
I had gone to the forest with the party that collected the 
bark, although simply as an inquisitive outsider, the 
women of Vaiala had regarded the results as my personal 
property, had done all the work for me alone and were 
now going to be quite grateful to me for taking to myself 
rather more than half of what they had gathered and 
were accepting as a bounty from me the piles of inferior 
bark which I had assigned to them through my agent, 
Tanoa. He was right in what he did, they were acting 
quite in accordance with the etiquette to which they were 
born, it was I myself who was out of harmony with the 
situation. 

Tanoa was uliarly destitute of any sense of humor 
which might have saved him from these predicaments 
into which he was forever leading me. He piously con- 
ducted all my affairs with the most scrupulous regard 
for every last nicety of Samoan etiquette. Then when 
he had landed me in some situation which was an utterly 
impossible one for me, no matter however feasible for a 
Samoan woman, the look of pained surprise that came 
over his face was indescribably killing (yet his heart 
would have been broken if I had so much as smiled) 
when I had to undo his best efforts. His heart was too 
entirely dog-like—and that is the highest degree of faith- 
fulness—ever to permit me to hurt his feelings, yet his 
situations were often positively ludicrous. I wonder 
now what he thought I was going to do with all that 
mess of pulp dumped into my house! He ought to know 
that I knew nothing of the art which should transform it 
into the light and snowy tapa, yet that made no difference 
to him. I was entitled to precisely so much of it and 
he looked upon it as his bounden duty to see in this, as 
in everything, that all that was coming to me came. 

This tender regard for the prerogatives of .the rank to 
which the Samoans agreed I was entitled was most amus- 
ingly exhibited by Tanoa on another occasion, and it was 
not until some time later that I became aware of just 
what he had done. Oné day the Queen, Tui Masiofo, 
came to pay a call in such solemn state as was thrown 
about her by driving up in the royal rockaway with its 
Fiji boy driver. Wishing to offer the lady’s Majesty the 
honors due the precarious throne on which the United 
States were agents in keeping her unwilling husband, I 
sent Tanoa for the box of cigars. From the box he laid 
the first cigar on my work table, handed the second to 
his Queen and the third to my good Tonga. Her 
Majesty bit off the end of the cigar and I sent Tanoa for 
a light. After an interval he returned to his place behind 
my chair, and in the conversation I failed to notice that 
Queen Tui was having no better than a dry smoke. It 
was only when her call was finished and I saw her take 
a light from her Fijian before getting into the Rockaway 
that I recalled that Tanoa had brought no matches when 
I had dispatched him for a light. Tonga was convulsed 
with an unholy glee and it was not easy to get from her 
the explanation. Tanoa, it seemed, stuck on a point of 
etiquette. He knew that I would not dream of lighting 
the cigar which he set before me; in fact, he would have 
thought it a distinct loss of “mamalu” or the dignity of 
the position if I should by such an act put myself on the 
plane of the Samoan women in the use of tobacco. Such 
being the case he was not going to allow Tui, Masiofo 
and, queen though she was, to seem to outrank me on 
my own veranda. Therefore the queen had to postpone 
the smoke. Tonga’s glee arose from the fact that she 
was a Mata‘afa partisan anyway, was in Apia more as a 
hostage than anything else, and was tickled over the joke 
on the queen. While Tanoa was a Malietoa man to the 
core, yet he had been one of the party when Tui had 
gone to her own home in Rarotonga to show off her 
royal relatives and had failed so conspicuously to deliver 
the goods. 
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But this is wide enough of the Vaiala dressmaking. As 
soon as I saw what was intended, I called back the girls 
who were carrying off my share of the pulp and in- 
structed Tanoa in the main outlines of another speech for 
him to make. The sum and gist of it all was that I gave 
up all my share to the women of Vaiala who had done 
the work. He could do all the oratorical stunt about it 
that he wanted, but in the course of his remarks he was 
to make that idea plain. The upshot was that Tofi made 
a speech of unbounded gratitude in acceptance of my 
munificence and said further that in recognition of my 
desire to know more of their arts Fa‘afili would pick out 
the best of the bark and under my superivsion make me 
apiece of tapa with explanations and illustrations of 
how it was done. 

I could have had no better preceptor, for Fa‘afili was a 
very keen woman, quick to understand what was wanted 
and simple in her way of making it plain. This is not 
merely my own judgment of the woman, for it is a mat- 
ter of history that it was the shrewdness of Fa‘afili and 
no other that saved to her countrymen a large amount 
of valuable land in and about Apia when the Land Com- 
mission was investigating titles. 

In the great house on the malae behind the Consulate 
my instructor installed the implements of her dressmak- 
ing craft, the log and the club, and invited me to see 
how she went about the work. Here we spent several 
busy days in a sort of manual training school of savage 
arts in which I was the pupil. 

When last I had seen the rolls of bark they were neat 
bundles coiled upon themselves like a watchspring and 
held in place by lashings of fibre. Since then they had 
been put to soak in fresh water, in salt and back again 
in fresh, until they had lost all resemblance to their 
former state. Now each lump was a mushy, pasty, 
sticky mass. Yet Fa‘afili showed me that in the agglu- 
tination of decomposed vegetable tissue there was some- 
thing that was not altogether slime, that it had consist- 
ency and that it could be pulled out by washing away the 
debris in a bowl of water. This proved to be the lace- 
like bast or inner bark which remained intact, despite its 
delicacy, through the whole operation or wetting which 
had set it free from the layers of the coarser and older 
outside bark. The first thing to do was to wash out this 
bast and to rid it of every trace of the rotted tissue. As 
soon as each piece of bast had been cleaned it was put to 
soak in a bowl with the steadily increasing supply of ma- 
terial until the last lump of pulp had been worked over. — 

Fa‘afili next took a handful of this bast, still mucilagi- 
nous with the sap despite the long soaking and the sev- 
eral washings. Before her was a large log with a smooth 
surface, one that had evidently been prepared with great 
care and had been long in use, for the timber was thor- 
oughly seasoned and the surfaced side bore a high polish. 
Her lump of bast she squeezed as dry as was possible 
without applying a twist; that, she explained, should 
never be done, e it would break the fibre. When she 
felt that she could squeeze out no more of the water, she 
patted the lump evenly upon her surfaced log and went 
to. work with the club. This beater is one of the treas- 
ured possessions of every housewife and one that she 
will rarely consent to part with, for it represents long 
and patient toil to make, and each person has her own 
set of opinions as to just what kind of scoring makes an 
efficient tapa beater. They are all made of ironwood, 
a timber dense enough to turn an axe; they are a little 
more than a foot in length, have a rounded handle and 
a square section through the part with which the beat- 
ing is done, each side of the square being about two 
inches. Each of these beating surfaces is scored with 
lines of cross-hatchelling which ranges from very coarse 
on the first face to very fine on the last, or according to 
the individual fancy of some women the last or finishing 

face is marked with a series of very fine parallel lines 
running the length of the instrument. Patting the lump 
of bast with her right hand and clubbing it with the 
beater in her left, Fa‘afili hammered it out into a long 
strip with the coarse face of the beater, making it cover 
a space about a foot square. I have neglected to ascer- 
tain whether the left hand is regarded as the better in 
this work, yet my _observation went that most women 
employed the left. When the bast had been beaten long 
enough with the coarse face of the beater, Fa‘afili folded 
it up square as one would a pocket handkerchief and beat 
it all over again with the next face of the beater. It is 
the merriest sound in the South Seas, this clatter of the 
beater on the log when the women are beating tapa. 
Fa‘afili and I were not the only ones thus engaged, all 
Vaiala was making its new gown for the approaching 
wedding and we were all at work together. nsensibly 
the strokes of the beaters fell into unison, unconsciously 
the tempo would be increased until the clatter would be- 
come a din and then break off in unrhythmical confusion 
to the accompaniment of peals of laughter from every 
house. Sometimes all hands would set out to beat some 
rude sort of tune. I added to the orchestration the “An- 
vil Chorus,” to them a novelty and well appreciated. 
The sound of the tapa beating the Samoans call “tutu.” 
‘The name suggests itself the moment one hears the 
sound. 

With each beating the film of cloth was seen to grow 
longer under our hands, longer and finer and more lacy 
as the finer faces of the beater were used. After coming 
out from under the fourth beating the web that Fa‘afili, 
with the not unpardonable, certainly not unwomanly, 
pride of one who has done well a good thing, held up to 
my view was a strip about a foot wide by rather more 
than a yard in length. It was as fine as a very sheer 
cambric and very filmy. More than anything else it re- 
sembled a lace scarf, but the mesh was irregular, devoid 
of pattern, and interrupted here, there and everywhere 
by gaps and interstices. : 

Before so dainty a tissue could be used for clothing, 
even in the South Sea where the garb is above all things 
airy, it was clear that there must be several further oper- 
ations. The first of these is bleaching. — 

As the film comes from the beating it is generally yel- 
lawish in streaks and patches. The Samoan women have 
not been behind the women of other lands who spin flax 
aud are therefore spinsters; they, too, have discovered 
the sovereign properties of the grass for bleaching. 
When each film had received its beating it was taken in 
hand by Apikali, tiny though she was, yet none too 
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young to help her elders, and with great care the small 
damsel spread the delicate tissue over smooth grass, 
weighting its edges with chunks of stone to prevent the 
eager wind from carrying it away to some other village 
down’ to leeward where less thrifty housewives might 
reap the fruit of our labor. 

_ There proved to be bast enough for several days’ beat- 
ing. After it was all beaten out it took at least a week 
to bleach it to the snowy whiteness which it must pos- 
sess and then yet more days of hanging under cover in 
the full wind in order to supply a much desired blue or 
skimmed milk hue to the white. Fa‘afili had a reputation 
as a cloth maker that must be sustained, and in addition 
she had the desire to set a high standard for me in case 
I should ever feel called upon to make cloth after I had 
left my ready friends in Vaiala. For these reasons we 
took no short cuts and skimped none of the work. 

_ While the cloth is bleaching itself white and airing 
itself blue this is a natural chapter division in the history 
of how Vaiala got its wedding gowns. They have been 
advanced a long stage from their place on the spindling 
saplings in the forest, they have passed largely out of the 
stage of the raw material, but there is a good deal yet to 
do before those new gowns are made. Still, the delay 
will do no harm, it will but serve to call attention to the 
fact that even among the savages a new gown is no light 
and trifling procedure; above all things it demands ample 
consideration. LLEWELLA PIERCE CHURCHILL. 
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Our Wood Inhabiters in Winter. 


‘IL—The Ruffed Grouse. 


Vicor, strength, alertness, the power to withstand the 
rigors of our northern winters, which, with their snows 
and sleets, bury the ordinary supply of food beyond his 
reach, all these qualities the ruffed grouse possesses. 
They are qualities which have been transmitted through 
a long line of ancestors, and have, perhaps, been accen- 
tuated by continued residence amid inclement surround- 
ings; but he has them all in a high degree; he must 
possess them in order that he may exist, for if he were 
not always wary to avoid, and quick and strong and 
crafty to escape the enemies which encompass him on 
every side, he would be destroyed, and what a calamity 
his extirpation would be! 

I venture to make the assertion that not one of all our 
wood inhabiters, not one of all our other birds, if they 
were to pass away, would be so greatly missed. 

The ruffed grouse occupies an unique position among 
our birds, in that it is a permanent resident in the coverts 
in which it was born, for it rarely wanders far from 
them, and when it does it is usually in search of food, 
and it returns to them when proper conditions prevail. 

Like many other species it is known in different sec- 
tions by a variety of names, and most of them are ab- 
surd misnomers. For instance, it is called inf some por- 
tions of New England the birch partridge and gray part- 
ridge; in Massachusetts it is simply called partridge; in 
New York, grouse, or wood fowl, or pheasant; and in 
Pennsylvania the pheasant, grouse and ruffed grouse, the 
latter of which appellations is the only proper one. 

While in Ohio a number of years ago I found a nest of 
this species beneath an old fallen trunk of a tree, the 
bark of which I was for at least fifteen minutes knock- 
ing off in searching for beetles and other insects, during 
which time the old bird remained on her nest without 
moving, and only left it when my foot almost touched 
her. As she was the first I had seen in that section, J 
inquired, when I returned to the farm house where 1 
was stopping, if there were many grouse in that neigh- 
borhood. 

“Grouse?” repeated my host, arching his eyebrows with 
surprise. “Why, sir, we don’t have any grouse at all 
here; none nearer than the prairies out west.” I have 
always noticed that western people speak of localities 3s 
being “out west,” and have wondered what they do in 
California and Oregon. 

Knowing that he meant the pinnated grouse or prairie 
chicken, I replied that I did not mean prairie hens, but 
partridges as we call them in New England. 

“Partridges, certainly,” he replied. “We have heaps 
of them. Don’t you hear them whistling in the fields?” 

“Whistling! Partridges do not whistle,” said I. But 
instantly remembering that the “quail” of New England 
is properly enough in the west called “partridge,” I 
hastily contined: “That is, the partridges I mean, which 
live in deep woods, have a ruff of black feathers about 
the throat, and the male stands on old logs, and drums.” 

“Ah, you mean the ‘pheasant,’” replied the man, recog- 
nizing the bird from my description. “Nothing like call- 
ing things by their proper names. Yes, there are a right 
smart lot here some seasons; in others they are scarcer.” 

I have stated that the ordinary supply of food of the 
ruffed grouse, such as the checkerberries and their leaves, 
the partridge or eye berries, various seeds, acorns and 
beech nuts, is often buried deep in the snow and the bird 
is occasionally forced to go on “short commons” in Coa- 
sequence, but he is not obliged to starve so long as there 
are any yellow birches or other deciduous trees to bud, 
or if there is an apple orchard accessible. 

The grouse, on flying into a tree, alights on a limb 
close to the trunk, where for a short time it stands up- 
right and perfectly motionless ; this, apparently, is owing 
to its habits of caution, for until it has thoroughly re- 
connoitred its surroundings, until it is certain it is not 
pursued by one or more of its many enemies, it does not 
change its position in the slightest degree. 

In ascending into the tree from the ground, the bird 
makes but little noise, the thundering whirr with which 
it flushes before the sportsman being entirely absent. I 
have repeatedly seen them fly into trees, they having 
come perhaps from a considerable distance, but their 
flight was almost perfectly noiseless, and for the time be- 
ing I could hardly realize they were the grouse whose 
flush-flight I knew so well. z 

When they are satisfied that there is no danger of be- 
ing molested, they begin to move about on the branches, 
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and the rapidity and ease with which they climb about on 
the bud-bearing twigs is astonishing; one would hardly 
believe that birds of their build could move about on the 
7. = are. 

; e buds are picked off by the bird seizing them i 
its beak and twisting the head sideways; a oleae 
with which they obtain a satisfactory supply is remark- 
— their crops being filled in a short quarter of an 

The yellow birch seems to be a favorite tree with them 
but if an apple orchard is to be reached, they quickly 
find the fruit buds and regale themselves greedily. 

So destructive have they been in some localities that 
farmers and orchardists have raised vehement protests 
against their being protected by law. I have heard a 
great many complaints from Nova Scotia farmers, whose 
crchards are often near the forests in which the grouse 
make their homes, at the havoc worked by these birds 
and dire threats uttered for their destruction. ; 

In other sections also the bird seems to be disapproved 
of by orchard growers. A correspondent of a New 
Hampshire agricultural paper says: “Mr. George T. 
Patch, of Hollis, recently informed me that he examined 
the stomachs of two partridges shot in his orchard and 
found in one 636 apple buds, and in the other over 500. 
At that rate, how long would it take even one partridge 
eee the prospect of fruit in an orchard of ordinary 

“There is a small orchard of young trees near m i- 
dence, protected by a forest on ee uan side, eae tu 
rods distant, from which the partridges make their 
evening visits at this season of the year, and they are so 
- ae eae to get a shot at them. What 
s to be done? there is a 1, i i 
move > be aveced™ aw protecting partridges, I 
a e number of instances in which any considerable in- 
jury has been done by these birds is ae small that hate 
is no danger of their being by public opinion generally 
threatened with destruction; in fact, there is a question 
that the bird does any injury to the fruit trees by remov- 
ing some of their buds, the opinion held by some fruit- 
growers being that the trees are benefitted by losing a 
o— of —_ superfluous buds, the crop on the follow- 
ne et eing composed of better, larger and more per- 

In traveling over the snow the grouse moves rapidl 
and with ease. All who have peat its tracks habe = 
ticed that the toe prints are very broad, and that if the 
tracks are in damp snow there are impressions of some- 
thing resembling comb-teeth on each side of the toes. 

[hese marks are caused by the Strong, horny scales 


_ which in winter are much broadened and elongated ; these 


pectinations seem to have been furnished by nature to 
facilitate the movement of the bird over the snow: by 
their aid he walks on snowshoes, as it were, and we can 
readily see what an assistance they are to him. We may 
follow these tracks readily, confident that there can be 
no question as to their identity. I have ofter: trailed the 
bird for long distances and almost invariably flushed 
him, unless a hungry fox had followed him before me 
in which case a mass of draggled feathers and blood 
Stains on the snow told too well the story of the tragedy 
that had been enacted. Generally, however, the sharp 
lookout that the grouse keeps enables him to foil the 
designs of crafty Reynard, and one may readily see that 
the escape has been made by the print of the wings in 
the snow as the bird sprang into the air and flew away 
to a safer retreat. «d 

The habit of the ruffed grouse of diving into the deep 
snow is well known; this is done as a protection against 
the severe cold which often prevails in our northern 
forests, the fleecy covering affording a warm and 
effectual place of refuge. 

After entering the snow the bird tunnels through it a 
short distance, and we may never expect to find it at the 
point where it makes an entrance. I have followed the 
general direction that was taken by the bird when it en- 
tered the snow and have found its point of exit to be 
several rods distant, the melted snow of the walls of its 
lcdging place showing the effects of the heat of the 
bird very plainly. " 

The “drumming” habit of this species has been 
described by many ornithologists and in a variety of 
ways. By most writers the habit is supposed to be fol- 
lowed only during the mating season, but it is not so 
restricted, for I have heard the tattoo in about every 
month of the year, even at night and in the coldest 
weather of winter. On one occasion, as I was camping 
in the wilds of Nova Scotia in December, when the 
weather was so cold that my mustache was filled with 
frost as I lay on my couch of balsam boughs, and the 
water in the bucket in the tent was thickly skimmed 
with ice, I heard at daybreak one morning the rolling 
beat of a grouse within ten rods of our camp, and so 
tnsuspicious was he that he kept on his drumming log 
for several hours, although my two guides and I were 
noisily moving about the camp-fire, Sane wood and 
preparing breakfast. In fact, he even drew near and 
wandered about the vicinity of the tent during the day 
scemingly glad to have our companionship. P 

On another occasion as I was tenting on one of the 
tributaries of the Miramichi River in New Brunswick 
an old male grouse that we had heard drumming near by, 
after a short time became aware that we were friendly, 
upon which discovery he became a daily visitor at our 
camping place and even ate pieces of biscuit that we 
threw on the ground before him. This was not an alto- 
gether novel experience to me, for I have found that 
aithough after the grouse has been hunted, it is one of 
the wildest and most difficult of approach of any of our 
game birds, if unmolested it is unsuspicious to a remark- 
able degree, and will often permit a person to approach 
it as unconcernedly as would a domestic fowl. It is 
often seen in small bevies about the old farms and pas- 
tures, and in Nova Scotia I have actually found them 
gleaning buckwheat and rye fields. Although, as a rule 
the ruffed grouse can scldom be relied on to fill the game 
bag alone, there are exceptional occasions when a good 
bag may be made; if unbroken broods of well grown 
birds are found in suitable covers, particularly, large 
patches of berry bushes in the fall in which the grouse 
luxuriate on the ripened fruit, very satisfactory shooting 
may be obtained. The best work in grouse shooting that 
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I ever witnessed was done by a sportsman who shot 
seven birds successively without a miss. The cover was 
located on a hillside and consisted of a low growth. of 
birches, blackberry bushes and a few small scrub oaks 
and alders. The sportsman stood in one spot and the 
birds, when flushed, flew down the hillside toward a: 
thick swamp at the bottom. Of course, it was an ex- 
ceptiona!lly good position that he occupied and his shoot- 
ing was beyond compare, but even at that one cannot 
expect to see twice in a lifetime so many of these swift- 
flying birds fall to a single gun without a miss. 


The Little Blue Snow Bird. 


As we pass from the heavier timbered woods out into 
one of the open stretches which frequently occur in all 
our northern forest lands, we come upon a scattered 
flock of these lively, nervous little birds, the junco or 
blue snow bird. Busily engaged they always are, for the 
seeds of wild weeds and other plants upon which they 
subsist at this season of the year are not over-abundant, 
and to cbtain enough food to support life they must al- 
ways be industrious. 

Notwithstanding that they do not in winter fare very 
sumptuously, they are always bright and seemingly cheer- 
ful and contented. , 

Their song is not at all presumptuous, consisting, as it 
dees, of a twittering chirp similar to the sound that may 
be produced by striking together a couple of small peb- 
bles in the hand, but it is uttered frequently, and often 
by a half dozen birds at a time, and a flock of these little 
sparrows in consequence give a life and animation to our 
woods in winter that is excelled by no other species. 
They do not confine themselves to the woods, howéver, 
and we find them fluttering about the fields and pastures 
in the search for food, and when the weather becomes 
more rigorous they become so familiar that they visit 
the gardens and farm yards, where they share with the 
poultry the cracked corn and wheat screenings that may 
be thrown out to them. 

Although the snow bird is a northern species, it finds 
congenial conditions in high altitudes, nesting in the 
mountainous regions as far south as Virginia. I have 
met with specimens in the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire in the summer months, and have found its 
nests in the Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia it is a common species in 
the summer, breeding freely about the farm houses and 
among the scattered settlements. It nests on the ground, 
but sometimes departs from this habit, for, according to 
Dr. Brewer, it has been observed in repeated instances 
to nidificate within outhouses. In a woodshed connected 
with a dwelling house he saw several nests built within 
reach of the hand, and in “places where the family were’ 
passing and repassing throughout the day.”, The nest of 
the little junco is often despoiled by a variety of depre- 
dators. In Nova Scotia I have frequently found its nest 
in the grassy bank around a farm house, where only by 
the greatest of good fortune the eggs are hatched and 
the young are reared, for the domestic cat has no hesita- 
tion in rifling the neat little structure, the callow young 
of the snow birds constituting a welcome bonne bouche 
for the feline marauder. 

I was once quite interested in watching the growth of 
a nestful of these little birds, visiting it sometimes two 
or three times a day. The nest was built in the turf 
of the bank which surrounded the wood yard, and was 
not two rods from the door of the farm house at which 
I was stopping. Near the bank was an enormous pile 
of cordwood, beneath which I one day discovered that 
an enormous spotted adder had its home. It was the 
largest one of its kinds that I had ever seen, and I tried 
ir every possible way to capture it, but it had all the 
cunning that is attributed to the species, and it always 
escaped me. 

One morning as I was standing in the doorway I heard 
the twittering expostulations of the parent birds, and 
hastening to the nest I found that the young birds had 
disappeared, the last one probably being in the mouth 
of the adder that glided under the wood pile as I ap- 
proached. 

The birds were well avenged a short time after; for 
by rare good fortune I caught the snake one day in the 
orchard a safe distance from his usual lurking place, and 
with a club I quickly put an end to his bird-destroying 
proclivities. 

The juncoes, like other ground nesters, also suffer 
from the depredations of marauding birds. On one occa- 
sion I found the nests of four pairs of this species, all 
cf which contained young. They were built in the sides 
of an old abandoned lumber road which ran from, or to, 
the Magalloway River in Maine. I discovered them in 
the morning, and in the afternoon when I returned 
through the same path every nest was depopulated, and 
near by a pair of Canada jays were lurking in: the trees, 
shouting defiance at us, while surrounding them were the 
afflicted snow birds, which were uttering their cries of 
complaint and sorrow. I emptied both barrels of my gun 
in the direction of the jays, and I think they have eaten 
no young birds since that time. 

Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





Migration. 


Wuat is the total significance of the migratory in- 
stinct? 

If its manifestations were known to be confined to 
periodical and systematic movement, following the pro- 
cession of seasons or crops, there would be little to won- 
der about. But there is a migratory instinct which is 
manifested at but rare and irregular intervals. More- 
over, it is not confined to beasts and birds, but from time 
to time it actuates.men and tribes of men. The Israelites 
were not all oppressed, since after they left Egypt many 
of them longed for its fleshpots; but when one started 
the rest followed. The Crusaders were not all animated 
by perfervid religious zeal, the spirit of adventure, or 
other motives of sufficient strength to carry them across 
Europe; but the spirit seized them all and held them to 
the enterprise. And the children Crusaders were ani- 
mated by no motive whatever, and yet the spirit seized 
them and was stronger in them than in the grown peo- 
ple, since, when their parents sought to stop them, they 
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drooped and died. And in the case of animals it has 
more than once been observed that irregular migrations 
were not occasioned by any natural circumstance, such 
as famine or other calamity. I remember a very inter- 
esting article on the subject which appeared in Forest 
AND STREAM some years ago, by a man who evidently 
had given considerable attention to it, and who described 
among other occurrences of like character a_ striking 
migration, upon a day certain, of the bears from the 
State of Maine. The story makes one think of the jour- 
ney in the wilderness. The same thought comes to me 
when I recall the story of the Gadites, which my step- 
mother told me a few years ago upon her return from a 
trip to Jerusalem, and which was told to her by mem- 
bers of the European colony there, missionaries, vision- 
aries, etc. 

It will be remembered by the Bible-reading Forest 
AND STREAM family that the Gadites were a tribe of 
Israel who were carried into captivity by Tigloth-pileser 
II. into Assyria, some of them as far as beyond Nineveh, 
and to what is now the eastern boundary of Kurdestan, 
and were not heard from again. A short while before 
my parents were at Jerusalem, a remnant of the descend- 
ants of these very Gadites straggled back to Jerusalem, 
possibly over the trail their ancient ancestors had traveled 
2,750 years before, a journey of about a thousand miles. 
Their account ran that one day the men working in the 
fields, certain of them, felt the irresistible impulse to go 
back to Jerusalem. They went into the towns and found 
the same feeling existing there; and off they started, 
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through the city. The poor girls could not stand that, 
and so gave up the practice. Buk, suppete <e Snguine 
had been too strong for that.or any remedy. Sup- 
pose all the children again started off on a crusade, this 
time for Nova Zembla. And that they kept on. , 

How was it with the wild pigeons? Does anyone be- 
lieve that they were all killed and eaten? Or that they 
were exterminated by disease, or holocaust, or ,cata- 
clysm? The last place I heard of them, in any numbers, 
was in Canada. Suppose the Voice called them away 
from the 32-at-one-shot creatures, and the netters, 
further and further into the frozen North. May they not 
have flown, gathered together in one old-time cloud, in 
all their pristine innocence and gentleness into the here- 
after—into the limbo of extinct species? 

Georce KEennepy. 


Crossbills at Work. 
pent their 


In the low trees among which the crossvills s 
day it was possible to see at close quarters their method 
of dealing with the fir-cones and extracting the seed. 
Many of the cones had fallen and were lying on the 
ground. These the birds carefully searched for. Half- 
a-dozen, both red and green birds, would descend gn to 
the bed of pine needles and inspect the cones. We do 
not remember to have read any account of crossbills 
working on the ground. They are less parrotlike than 
when in the branches, for they hop instead of creeping 
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those among them who were most influenced, without 
much provision for the journey, and, after a great many 
privations, those who survived and persisted came back 
“to their own land,” as they expressed it, footsore and 
weary; just, I imagine, as Colonel Bobo’s squirrels were 
footsore and weary when they had harkened to “the 
Voice” and accomplished their journey. And they were 
a queer lot of Jews, too, for the Gadites were warriors 
and shepherds and nomads from the beginning, and had 
so remained throughout, and had no trace of the typical 
mercantile countenance which has belonged to their 
brethren since the time of the crucifixion and before. 
They were workers, farmers, artisans, one being a stone 
mason. 

It is curious to observe that in considering the subject 
the mind contemplates men and animals indiscriminately, 
as though, as to this matter, there is no distinction worth 
while the making. 

The question is, is this an extra or super-sense, or is it 
merely a sporadic throwing back to a rudimentary 
periodic migratory instinct? 

If it is bottomed on the periodic instinct, that which, 
at certain times, says “Go north” and, at certain times, 
“Go south,” then it is a latent tendency (such, for in- 
stance, as is my tendency to kill, which breaks out under 
certain exciting conditions). And yet there are some 
manifestations of even that instinct, systematic though 
it be, which may seem to point to the existence of a 
sense above our perceptions and beyond our ken. Take 
the case of the seals. Each year a certain spot is ap- 
pointed, somehow, for their breeding ground, and from 
all over the Arctic Ocean the seals will be found moving 
toward that point. Sealers carefully observe the direc- 
tion in which they are traveling at a certain point and 
sail onward a number of miles and take another observa- 
tion, and where the two lines of direction converge, up 
there in the north, in due time will the seals and their 
breeding ground be found. 

Is there an annual seal congress which picks out the 
next breeding ground, and is the latitude and longitude 
thereof then sent around to the constituents by pelagic 
telepathy? 

Or is it that there is a sense we do not know about 
yet; for the most part inert, yet manifesting its power 
at either frequent and regular periods or at infrequent 
and irregular periods, according to the needs of life, of 
preservation, of species preservation? And that, some- 
times, this sense works the destruction of species? 

Once a mania, a perverted instinct, took possession 
ef the’ virgins in Venice. They committing 
suicide. There would soon have been none left but for 
the Doge, who issued the Draconian decree that there- 
after the bodies of all suicides were to be dragged naked 





like a parrot. But if a cone is searched where it lies, the 
bird throws one foot over it just as a parrot does, rests 
its breast across it, and thrusts its mandibles very delib- 
erately into the interstices, just like a parrot feeding. 

Often the bird picks up a cone in its beak and flies 
into a low branch of a pine to extract the seeds there. 
When feeding on the tree itself, the bird holds the cone 
firmly in one foot, trying not to detach it from the 
bough, and tries every side, sometimes hanging ; head 
downwards, sometimes tail downwards, and, if the cone 
becomes detached, keeping its grasp and fluttering down 
thiough the pine tufts till it can catch hold of one with 
its disengaged foot. This constant fluttering and falling 
would break stiffer and closer feathers than those of the 
crossbill. As it is, the looser ones give way, while the 
stiff tail and wing feathers do become ragged and broken. 
While the flock are at work the grove is quite silent ex- 
cept for the constant fluttering and the falling of the 
cones which they have detached by accident or finished 
searching. So close were the birds that they could be 
seen “husking” the seeds when extracted, and it was no- 
ticed that their beaks showed various degrees of le 
and crossing of the mandible. In more than one the ti 
did not project beyond the depth of the other naan, 
and it was only when the bird looked “full face” at its 
visitors that the crossing was visible. About one-six- 
teenth of an inch was the average overlap. 


The difficulty of extracting the seed by any other means 
than those provided by the peculiar bill of these birds 
must be very great. So tough and rigid are the lom ‘es 
of the cone that, unless they gape from ripeness, the seed 
cannot be extracted without the greatest difficulty even 
with a strong knife. Beyond the fortification of these 
rigid louvres of wood, the seed itself lies in a special little 
socket, in the very core of the cone. According to Yar- 
rell, the bird first opens its beak until the points do not 
cross, this being possible because the mandibles have 
some lateral play. It then pushes this in like a wedge, 
wrenches the mandibles crosswise again, and so prying 
open the crack, extracts the seed. The seed itself lies at 
the base of a little wing, like that of a small 
and the birds manage to extract this without i 
or the light husk which envelops the kernel. They 
be seen “husking” this, and pushing the “wing” and 
husk out of their mouths with their ust 
parrot does. The kernel, when aaa te no 
than a mustard seed, and tastes like a morsel of 
nut flavored with turpentine. The crossbills evidently 
consider it very delicious, and would not taste buckwheat 
seeds, which were inserted into cones as an experiment. 
The resinous dainty had more attention than the peaches 
ripening in numbers on walls close by.—London Spec- 
tator. 
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‘Pheasants, Ducks, "Migrating 
Squirrels. 
Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

The Forest AND STREAM copies from the Utica 
Observer a complaint of, let us hope the editor, and 
not the former, of the damage that is being done by 
the English pheasant; they are stealing all the chicken 
feed. This is a terrible state of affairs—for the chick- 
ens. Some farmers I have in mind would get around 
this trouble by feeding both pheasants and chickens. 
The average farmer where I was raised did not be- 
grudge a little chicken feed, even if the birds and not 
the chickens got it. I have seen one of these farmers 
carry out feed or send me out with it to leave it where 
Bob White could get it. Let those New York farm- 
ers feed their pheasants until the law is off on them 
a year or two from now; then they will have them to 
shoot if they want them, if not some of their friends 
will no doubt be glad to do the shooting for them. 
What those pheasants have eaten will never be missed, 
when the farmer comes to balance his books at the 
end of the year. It may happen that the birds may 
repay that farmer next summer for their feed; they 
may clean up a lot of insects for him that otherwise 
would destroy something for him that is of more 
value than chicken feed. 

It is curious how soon these birds find out that we 
are not going to shoot them. Our ducks here furnish 
a good example of that; a week before the season 
closes it is almost impossible to get within gun shot 
of them; a few weeks after the law is on they could 
be killed with a club. 

A good many of them nest on the peninsula across 
the harbor from Erie, and come out on the bay to 
feed in shallow water. I have often paddled a small 
boat almost on top of a tlock of them before they 
would fly, and if I lay down in the boat and let it 
drift down to them I could get close enough to throw 
water on them. 

That squirrel migration across the Mississippi River 
actually took place. I was on the river at the time 
coming up from New Orleans on a boat; and although 
I did not see it I was told all about it. Whether any 
one caught them by the tails or not I do not know. 
They, would have to be pretty well water soaked before 
I would catch any of them now. I once took a con- 
tract to get a lady a pair of young red squirrels; she 
wanted a male and a female; I got her four of them, 
but: they left my hands in the hospital for a week after- 
wards. Casta BLANco. 

Evi, Pa. 

{Cabia Blanco tells us that this is Comanche for 
“White Pony.”] 


The Flying Squirrel. 


Tuts beautiful species is extremely variable; and 
several species are recognized by most writers on natural 
history. Mr. A. Allen, in “Monograph of North 
American Rodentia,” recognizes one species with two 
varieties. “There is,” says Mr. Allen, “no break in the 
sequence from north southward, either in size, color, or 
other characters, by which the group can be subdivided 
either specifically or varietally.” 

As the flying squirrel is nocturnal in its habits, there 
eee gaps in our knowledge of its ways and methods 
of life. 

On the evening of January 28, 1903, while observing 
the gambols of two flying squirrels kept for exhibition in 
the front portion of Mr. Carl Merkel’s drug store at 
Charles City, Iowa, I observed an attribute of this species 
which I had never known before, and which I am not 
sure has ever before been published. 

The two little animals were exceedingly playful, one 
of them especially. This one often amused itself in 
various ways, and would glide over the surface of the 
smooth polished perpendicular glass of the large show 
windows (perhaps 6x12 feet in size), and again would 
stop and remain stationary for a little while on the glass. 
At other times it would move slowly and leisurely. At 
all times, however, it lifted each foot from the polished 
surface by a quick, jerky motion, as though attached to 
it by suction, which it doubtless was. 

It would be interesting to hear, through the pages of 
Forest AND STREAM, from others having personally ob- 
served the habits and ways of this beautiful’ little animal. 

CLEMENT S. WEBSTER. 





Cuarzes City, la. 


Purple Sandpipers? 


Prince's Bay, Staten Island, N. Y., Feb. 20—On the 
18th, when the thermometer was 12 degrees above zero, 
about 100 snipe were secn in a bunch trying to feed along 
the beach. The birds were short necked, very dark 
backs and short bill. They uttered a sort of tweet, tweet, 
as they ran around on the icy beach. It was a very un- 
usual sight at this time of year. I would like to know 
what kind of snipe they were. A. 

[The description is, of course, too vague for us to 
identify the birds. We suggest that these may have been 
purple sandpipers (Tringa maritima), a seacoast specics 
of north distribution found only very rarely as far south 
as New York.] 


The Ohio Wild Bird Law. 
From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Feb. 1. 

Benjamin Newtson, a well-known Fifth street merchant was 
found guilty by a jury in Squire McElfresh’s court at Winton 
Place re of exposing for sale an American “wild bird other 
than a ¢ bird,” and was fined $50 and costs. ’ 

This is the first trial and conviction under the new law, which 
was pi ae the oe Lane ber pear the sale of Ameri- 
can birds of song and plu or millin purposes. 

About two weeks ago the State Game Warden sent out orders 
to his Cpeaion, to seize all birds exposed for sale in_millinery 
stores. Following this order, raids were made in Columbus, 
Toledo and this city. It 

About a dozen downtown et Ay a a in this city 

i y Deputy Game Wat. Charles I. R and his 
assistant, Mr. Hennessy, and in each of the places birds which 


(Qui later betore Sauige Melsieehs at, Wis 
Sonde appearances. 





It was decided by Chas. J. Fitzgerald, attorney for the Cuvier 
Club, and the State Game Warden.to try each case separately. 
Mr. Nelson’s case was selected as the first case to be tried, and 
after several continuances, the case was definitely set for trial 
by hoy yesterday. . 

eanwhile the Toledo cases had been tried and disposed of in 
the Common Pleas Court of Lucas county. That court held that 
any birds seized under the new law could not be confiscated as 
are game birds when offered for sale out of season, though they 
might be held as evidence. The court also ruled that milliners 
who came into possession of birds before the law went into effect 
could not be held. Upon this latter ruling the Toledo defendants 
escaped punishment, each claiming that he had possession of the 
birds before the law went into effect. 

The Cincinnati defendants placed considerable dependence and 
confidence in the finding of the Lucas county Common_Pleas 
Court, but this finding was entirely upset by Squire McElfresh 
yesterday on his charge to the jury. As Squire McElfresh in- 
terprets the law the ssession of or offering for sale of any 
American wild bird other than a game bird is a violation of the 
law, and this finding, if sustained by the upper courts, means that 
the sale of birds for any other than scientific purposes in-Ohio 
must cease. 

Nearly all the presinese downtown milliners were present at 
Mr. Nelson’s trial yesterday. Attorney Nichols, for Mr. Nelson, 
sought to have the case dismissed on the ground that the affi- 
davit upon which the defendant was arraigned was faulty. This 
motion was overruled, and Deputy Game Warden Ryan was called 
for the State. 

He related how he and his assistant, Hennessy, had called at 
Mr. Nelson’s store, and asked to be shown some birds for decora- 
tive purposes. He selected from a number of dead birds two 
birds dyed red, and one which proved to be a black tern, which 
he still held as evidence. He gave receipts for the birds he had 
seized, and told Mr. Nelson for what purpose he had seized them. 

The cross-examination sought to show that the black tern, or 
what remained of it, was not in fact a bird, but the plumage of 
one. Assistant Deputy Warden Hennessy corroborated the testi- 
mony of his superior. Prof. Charles Dury, the naturalist and 
taxidermist, qualified as an expert, and pronounced the bird 
offered in evidence a black tern. The cross-examination was 
again directed to show that what was offered in evidence was not 
a bird, but the plumage of one. Answering the question of a 
juror, Prof. Dury testified that the plumage offered in evidence 
was what was once a live bird. 

With this testimony the State closed its case. The defense then 
moved to instruct the jury to acquit on the grounds, first, that 
the bird submitted in evidence was not a bird, but only the part 
of one, which is not mentioned in the statute forbidding, the 
sale of birds; second, that the State had failed to prove its case 
because the affidavit charged that the defendant had offered for 
sale three birds, while only one was offered in evidence; third, that 
the State had failed to show that the birds which were seized 
were in illegal possession of the defendant. This latter ground 
was the one eee which the Toledo defendants were dismissed, 
but Squire McElfresh overruled the motion to dismiss. The de- 
fense then raised the point that the bird tern is not mentioned 
by the statute in the list of wild birds which must not be offered 
for sale. Mr. Fitzgerald read the statute which, after naming a 
number of native wild birds, says, “or any other wild bird other 
than a game bird.” He contended that this provision included 
the tern, and he sought to recall Prof. Dury to prove that the 
tern is “a wild bird other than a game bird.” This was bitterly 
contested by the defense as unlawful, but Mr. Fitzgerald pro- 
duced an authority allowing his motion, and it was granted. Prof. 
Dury then testified that the tern is “a wild bird other than a game 
bird,” which brought it clearly within the meaning of the statute. 

In his charge Squire McElfresh instructed the jurors, and 
cautioned them to bear in mind that the fact that the birds may 
have been in possession of the defendant before the law went into 
effect must cut no figure in the verdict. He told them that if they 
found that Mr. Nelson had offered for sale any “wild bird” or 
“the plumage of any wild bird other than a game bird,” they 
must find the defendant guilty. 

The jury was out about five minutes, and returned a verdict 
of guilty. Squire McElfresh read the statute, which fixes the 
punishment at not less than $25, nor more than $200. He then 
assessed a fine of $50 and costs, which will a gregate over $100. 
The defense fought for a stay of execution, which was protested 
against by the State on the ground that the Squire had no such 
power. Mr. Fitzgerald insisted upon execution being taken at 
once and sending the defendant to jail if the fine was not paid. 
The defense dared the State to go to such an extreme. Squire 
McElfresh finally allowed the defense ten days to prepare a bill 
of exceptions, and agreed to hear arguments on the motion 
Wednesday ane 

He allowed Mr. Nelson to go without requiring a new bond. 
This over, the defense demanded the birds which had been seized 
by Deputy Game Warden Ryan, but Attorney Fitzgerald refused 
to allow him to give them up, saying that they will be offered for 
evidence in the Common Pleas Court, to which the finding of the 
jury will be appealed. There were intimations of an action for 
damages by the defense. 

Considerable bad feeling was shown on both sides, and the 
prosecution of the other cases that are pending may develop 
something more than warm words. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
ennsineciliintains 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp STREAM. 


Ontario Fish and Game. 


A paper read by Edwin Tinsley, Secretary and Chief Warden 
of the Ontario Game Commission, before the North American 
Fish and Game Protective Association. 








SINcE our last meeting good progress has been made in 
the great public work in which our Association is actively 
engaged. It gives hope for the future for game pro- 
tection, when so many States are abolishing the bar- 
barous practice of spring shooting, and prohibiting the 
sale of many valuable and decreasing species of game. 
Recent action has been taken to procure concerted 
measures for the better protection of two of our most 
valuable and vanishing game birds, the woodcock and 
wood duck, so far, I regret to say, without any appre- 
ciable results. Sportsmen in general are interesting 
themselves in the most important matter. Any measures 
must be general to be effective in perpetuating these 
species. It would be of no avail to have close seasons for 
these grand birds in the northern portion of this continent 
a sorera years, and allow unrestricted slaughter in the 

outh. 

There has been considerable controversy during the 
past year as to the right or wisdom of the system of 
non-resident licenses. The license system is the only 
measure that will enable sportsmen of moderate means to 
indulge in field sports in the future. The acquisition, 
by wealthy men, of immense tracts of the best game lands 
of our respective countries proves how rapidly and 
dangerously we are approaching the undesirable systems 
of European countries, in which fish and game are ex- 
clusively for the favored few. Had more respect been 
paid to the laws of nature in the past there would have 
been. far less of the public domain in private preserves, 
from which the general public are debarred. Vandals, 
who claim to be sportsmen, are largely responsible for 
the increase of private preserves, and also for the neces- 
sity of a stringent protective system. This class—I can- 
not truthfully call them men—who during the tourist 
season invade a neighboring country or State and form 
pools, the apology for a man catching the most fish dur- 
ing the day takes the results of such pooling, immense 
quantities of fish being daily left to rot on the shores or 


dumped into the waters. There are others who during 
the close seasons abuse the privileges accorded men, as 
tourists, by shooting everything in sight, from the poor 
little fawn to the lordly moose, in a spirit of sheer de- 
structiveness, leaving the carcass to rot. Surely the 
State or Province would be more than justified in re- 
quiring a license fee from these characters to pay the 
costs of the espionage their wrong doing had necessitated. 
States or Provinces do not allow strangers to enter their 
respective timber lands and take their timber without 
paying an equivalent therefor. The same rule applies 
with equal force to game and fish, both being valuable 
assets of the States or Provinces, the same as timber. 

_ The protection of fish and game should be self-sustain- 
ing. This can only be accomplished by those doing the 
hunting and fishing paying the cost of the sport provided 
for them. This, as a rule, would have the beneficial effect 
of keeping the public domain for the public, and make the 
task of buying or leasing large portions of public lands 
for private preserves more difficult. In justice to those 
hunting on non-resident licenses, they should certainly 
be allowed to take home at least part of the game killed 
by them. I am more than ever convinced that the general 
adoption of licenses for shooting game is the only means 
of insuring even a moderate supply of game in the future. 
Those who object to paying a reasonable license fee are 
not sportsmen, but belong to that numerous class who are 
always on the alert to procure something for nothing. If 
all hunters and tourists had in the past honestly obeyed 
the game and fish laws of our respective countries, the 
system of licenses would not have been necessary, and 
the expenses of espionage would not have to be provided 
for. All who have given the question of fish and game 
protection the consideration it deserves, will admit that 
the ‘fish contained in our magnificent lakes and rivers, 
and the game of forest and field is a most valuable herit- 
age left us by nature for the purpose of being used wisely 
and well for the benefit of all. Nature makes few mis- 
takes and intended her laws to be observed, and exacts 
severe penalties for the violation of them. 

It is well known that large portions of the United 
States and Canada are not adapted for agriculture, or even 
for grazing purposes. The rocks may be rich in mineral 
deposits that may in due season be discovered, the valu- 
ables extracted, the mines deserted and afterwards unpro- 
ductive for all time. But, on the surface of these rocks, 
and in the lakes and rivers intervening there exists a per- 
petual and natural productive source of wealth in fish 
and game. We are told that good government consists 
in doing the greatest good to the greatest numbers. Then 
it is evidently the duty of our respective Governments to 
introduce measures to perpetuate a valuable heritage in 
the interest of the majority, and wisely prevent its total 
destruction in a few short years, to satisfy the greed and 
rapacity of a. few. 


If the wild lands composing the public domains are to 
remain open to the public in our respective countries and 
the game protected, an equitable system of hunting 
licenses has become an urgent necessity and will be found 
to be the only practicable solution of the problem of 
game protection. We who have enjoyed for many years 
the pleasures and healthful recreations in field, forest and 
streams should consider it an imperative duty to do all 
possible to enable posterity to have the benefit of such 
health-giving and manly recreations. It is the duty of the 
State to perpetuate all that has a tendency to make manly 
men of the rising generation, men who will uphold the 
honor and dignity of our respective countries. 

I take the liberty of saying—without fear of contradic- 
ticn—that the inherent love of field sports so long pre- 
vailing in Great Britain has been a powerful factor in 
creating that grand empire on which the sun never sets. 
No other country has produced such offshoots, with their 
giorious love of liberty, viz, your own United States, 
Australia, New Zealand and last, but not least, our own 
Dominion. We should endeavor to imbue our sons with 
the love of nature, educate them in nature’s complete 
work, by taking them with us on our annual outings, 
teach them to do that which is just and right to God and 
their fellow men, and become the peer of any man on 
earth. 


Open Season for Moose, Caribou acd Virginia Deer in 
. Ontario, 1902, 


Previous to 1896 there was no resident license required 
frem residents of the Province to legally enable them to 
hunt and kill deer, the law allowing each hunter to kill 
two deer. In the remote districts we had no means of 
knowing whether hunters killed two or twenty-two, so 
long as they were able to get the deer out of the woods 
to the respective shipping points. The Ontario Game 
Commission, perceiving the urgent necessity of restricting 
the shipping facilities, advised the Legislature to pass the 
present effective license and coupon system, making it 
illegal for common carriers to transport any deer, moose 
or caribou, or any portion of same, without having at- 
tached one of the two coupons issued with each license. 
This change has the twofold effect of affording more 
protection for the deer and has more than provided the 
cost of such protection. Notwithstanding the very large 
number of deer killed in the northern portion of the 
Province, we have good ground for believing that they 
are not decreasing. During the open season of rgor the 
Canadian Express Company carried the large number of 
2,372 deer, being an increase of 878 compared with open 
season of 1900. The number carried by the Dominion 
Express Company in open season of 1901 was 129, making 
a total of 2,501. 

The Canadian Express Company during the open sea- 
son of 1902 carried 2,286, 86 less than last year. The 
Dominion Express Company carried 240, being an in- 
crease of 1,111 compared with 1901, being a total of 2,526 
an increase of 25 over season of 1901. The above figures 
convey an imperfect idea of the number of deer killed an- 
nually in the Province, full one-half of those procuring 
licenses having their deer conveyed from the woods to 
their respective homes by teams. There being nearly 
10,000 hunters hunting under licenses and settlers’ per- 
mits, each being allowed to kill two deer, it is safe to 
assume that at a very low computation 10,000 deer are 
killed in Ontario during the open season, in addition to 
those killed by Indians and settlers in unorganized dis- 
tricts, who are allowed to kill for their own use during 
the whole yeat. I- feel justified in saying that not less 
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than 12,000 deer are annually killed in the Province. A 
few years will determine whether the natural increase of 
these beautiful animals will equal the demand, without 
further legislative restrictions. The past open season for 
moose and caribou, being the first open season—with one 
exception—for these animals. for many years in the 
Province. I am glad to say that many of those taking 
advantage of the open season succeeded in securing very 
fine heads; the Dominion Express Company report hav- 
ing carried 40. Indians and settlers in unorganized dis- 
tricts being allowed to kill one moose each for their own 
use during the open season, would no doubt increase the 
number killed to at least 100. Many of those successful 
report killing moose in close proximity to railway or 
water transportation facilities, and with little work or 
trouble, nearly all of the moose hunting being done on 
the mere fringe of the moose grounds of the Province, 
few of the hunters going far enough back to caribou 
grounds. With the completion of the various railways 
under construction, in connection with the present facili- 
ties, moose can be procured with less expense and trouble 
in Ontario than in any other portion of the great Ameri- 
can continent. 

The Game Commission is badly handicapped in the 
protection of the king of all game animals, to which the 
following lines have been so aptly written: 


TO HIS LORDSHIP. 


Deep in the silent forest where oft I’ve chanced to roam, 

The monarch moose inhabits, it is his woodland home; 

By silent lake at morning, by calm at night, 

Majestic stands his lordship, stands motionless in sight; 

The north wind to him is music, the tall pines are his friends, 
The rivers madly rushing o’er the rocks and round the bends, 
Seem to him a heavenly blessing, seem to him the work above, 

Of a kind and thoughtlal father, and His beings He doth love. 


The Government kindly allows Indians and settlers, as 
before stated, living in unorganized districts of territory, 
to kill game at all seasors, for their own use. Instead of 
this leniency having the desired and intended effect of 
benefitting their families, it has resulted, with few excep- 
tions, in creating a worthless class of loafing poachers 
whose services are utilized by unscrupulous owners of 
timber camps, and hotel keepers, to supply them with ille- 
gal game. There is not much satisfaction in sending In- 
dians and half-breeds to jail. The fines for illegal posses- 
sion are so light that owners of camps can well afford to 
pay fines and continue to feed their men on moose meat 
instead of beef. While Northern Ontario, with its im- 
mense stretch of woods, lakes and rivers, its invigorating 
and bracing climate, seems to have been specially pro- 
vided by an all-wise Creator to be a breathing place for 
the inhabitants of the pent up and overcrowded cities and 
towns of the United States and the Dominion, I regret to 
say that many of the so-called tourists to whom the privi- 
lege of enjoying this great health-giving country are so 
freely extended are a disgrace to the country from which 
they emanate. Several cases were reported to me by 
deputy wardens during the past tourist season of finding 
many carcasses of both moose and deer that had been shot 
in sheer wantonness and spirit of destruction, no portion 
of them being taken or utilized by those doing the miser- 
able and illegal work. I allude to this matter at some 
length for the purpose of procuring the active assist- 
ance of all respectable tourists in suppressing such van- 
dalism in the interests of all concerned. If in conse- 
quence of the abuse of these privileges more restrictive 
measures become necessary, those obeying the laws wi!l 
be punished to the same extent as those causing further 
restrictions. The prvhibiting of tourists and guides hav- 
ing firearms in the woods during close seasons and mak- 
ing it imperative for all guides to be licensed will be the 
most effective. 


Wolves. 


One hundred and eighty-one wolves were killed during 
the past year in Ontario at a cost to the Government and 
municipalities of $2.715. The $15 bounty, I trust, will be 
effective in the near future of ridding the Province of 
these destructive pests, with the exception of the extreme 
northern portion of it. 


Acclimating Foreign Game Birds. 


The more consideration I have given this matter the 
less sanguine I become. English and Mongolian pheas- 
ants may be well adapted for private preserves, where 
they can~be fed during the winter. The fact of them be- 
ing ground feeders, and to some extent semi-domesti- 
cated, makes it impossible for them to become a factor in 
the game supply on public lands. Pheasants would have 
a poor chance in farming districts depleted of woods; in 
fact, pheasants require similar grounds to those suitable 
for wild turkeys. Wild turkeys some years ago were 
found in large numbers in western Ontario. They have 
disappeared with the woods, and so would the pheasants. 

The experiments with capercailzie and black game in 
Maine have not been successful. No other game birds 
can be introduced, suitable to our climate, that will com- 
pare with our ruffed grouse and quail, and certainly no 
other game birds so able to take care of themselves. But 
even these hardy birds cannot hold their own in the fight 
with nature in her angry moods. A severe winter with 
the snow crusted or an unusual wet and cold breeding 
season these plucky birds are unable to contend with. It 
seems to me we should pay more attention to the material 
we have suitable to our respective countries than to 
waste time and money on foreign birds. 

I am not aware that the propagation in captivity of our 
native game birds has been undertaken to any large ex- 
tent or in an intelligent way. I am not sure this can be 
done to any large extent, but feel convinced that the es- 
tablishment of quail breeding farms on a large and intel- 
ligent plan would do much to insure a supply of breeding 
stock after bad breeding seasons, and be a prolific source 
of profit to those engaging therein. E. TInsiey. 





Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest anp Stream. Recall what a fund wes 
given last week. Count on what is to come nest 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 


abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Horrible Destruction of Duck Egg. 


Certain of the daily newspapers of Chicago were: yes- 
terday very much exercised over the story which 
comes from St. Paul, where some fifty earnest young 
men have been meeting with the purpose of saving the 
American game. The chief feature of this story, and 
that which most worked up the daily press of this city, 
was the report made by Dr. Harry Lee, of Chicago, to 
the effect that the destruction of the ducks of the en- 
tire Northwest was threatened by reason of certain 
nefarious practices of Chicago and other sportsmen 
who annually go into that country with the deliberate 
purpose of collecting duck eggs. The dispatch states 
that these gentlemen bring back duck eggs from the 
Northwest in all sorts of packages, it being even stated 
from one source that suit cases are sometimes used for 
this purpose. “These men, for the most part,” states 
the dispatch, “are disguised as traveling photographers, 
and their camera cases are used for carrying the eggs. 
One of the gang, the smoothest and most successful, 
travels as an evangelist, and makes Devil’s Lake and 
Sweetwater Lake his headquarters. He inquires so- 
licitously after the spiritual welfare of the farmers, 
and, like his companions, is armed with a fake camera. 
This, when filled, he takes to the railroad depot, where 
the eggs are shipped to Chicago, labeled ‘negatives, 
handle with care.’” 

Methinks that not since the days of Chops and 
Tomato Sauce has anything so startling as this come 
to the notice of the public. It is to be regretted that 
we are not advised what use is made here in Chicago 
of these illicit duck eggs surreptitiously removed from 
the far Northwest. Are they perchance used for the 
ptirposes of albumen, or are they devoted to the ignoble 
function of the omelet in these days of high-priced 
hen products? We should be glad to have further in- 
formation upon this head. I trust there is no truth in 
the report that Chicago sportsmen, evangelical or 
otherwise, are in the habit of carrying eggs in their 
suit cases, at least at the time said cases are occupied 
by their evening or other clothes. I am sure that the 
leaders of society in this city will indignantly repudiate 
this assertion. 


Iilinois Game Law. 


Mention has been made of the different game law 
bills presented at the present session of the Illinois 
Legislature. Of these, that introduced by Mr. Wheeler 
on Jan. 21, has been printed and referréd to committee, 
and seems as likely as any others to become a law in 
part or in whole. It is not known who framed this 
bill, but Representative Castle is represented to be in 
favor of it, and as Mr. Castle is known to be a sports- 
man, it is possible that. he has had something to do 
with some of the suggestions. This bill, as one or 
more introduced earlier in the session, makes an open 
date on woodcock and doves on the first day of Sep- 
tember. This means no woodcock for Illinois, and 
some shooters oppose it for this reason. The matter 
would seem unimportant, as that particular bird cuts 
small figure here. The chicken date, Sept. 1, nominated 
in this bill is the one which is apt to prevail in Illinois. 
The writer would be glad to see all upland shooting 
begin in this State on Oct. 1, but one is apt to be a 
good deal older before he does see this state of affairs. 

A very bad feature of the Wheeler bill is that it 
offers one or two loopholes. For instance, Section 1, 
relative to wildfowl, says it shall be unlawful to hunt 
any wildfowl, “except coot or mud hen,” between sun- 
set and sunrise, or to hunt any wildfowl, “except coot 
or mud hen” at any time between the 15th day of April 
and the 1st day of September. Of course, to any 
thinking sportsman acquainted with the practical con- 
ditions of the country, it would be obvious that this 
means to have no duck law whatever. The man who 
will hunt coot or mud hen all through the summer and 
far into the night is apt to shoot almost anything else 
which comes his way. This is the worst feature of the 
Wheeler bill. 

There is to offset this blunder the very wise pro- 
vision of Section 2, which includes wild ducks and all 
other wildfowl in the clause which prohibits the sale 
of Illinois game. Of course this does not prohibit the 
sale of game from other States, and of course also a 
good deal of Illinois game will sneak in under cover of 
other States; yet we have never before stopped the 
sale of ducks in Illinois. So much for the outcry raised 
over the Powers boys’ butchery on their private marsh. 
There is little doubt that they have done sportsmen a 
good turn in thus beginning the movement to stop the 
sale of ducks in this State. 

The Wheeler bill advances some good law when it 
declares in Section 11 that the “ownership of and title 
to all wild game and birds in the State of Illinois is 
hereby declared to be in the State,” etc. This may be 
hard doctrine for the gentleman who has been in the 
habit of believing that the wild game and birds be- 
longed to himself whenever and however he could get 
them. 

This bill provides for a State Game Commissioner 
under salary. It further provides for ten game wardens 
to be appointed by the commissioner, under approval 
of the Governor, who shall have no employment or 
business except that of their warden’s duties, and 
who shall be appointed “for efficient service only, re- 
gardless of political influence.” This sounds very ideal. 
In addition to this executive staff of the game warden, 
a deputy warden is to be appointed for each county. 
This part of the law is wise, practical and good. We 
need a bigger and stronger executive arm for the en- 
forcement of our laws. A poor law well enforced, is 
better than a good law left unenforced. 

Of course this system of paid wardens implies the 
principle of hunting licenses. Section 25 of this bill 
makes it obligatory for any resident of Illinois who 
shoots in the field to take out a shooting license which 
will cost him $1. All non-residents will pay a license of 
$10. This law appeals to some of those who consider 
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unless a resident license is charged. The discrepancy 
between the prices of the two is something which we 
do not hear mentioned in this objection of discrimination. 


I think it hardly need be said that if the $1 shooting 
license clause remains in the bill, it will certainly fail 
of passage in the Illinois Legislature. Country mem- 
bers will hardly dare vote for that $1 shooting license. 
It would set too heavily on that well-known factor in 
game legislation known as the “poor country boy.” 

The quail season provided in this bill runs from Nov. 
1 to Dec. 1, and I believe that it is wise in so far as 
it stops the quail season at Dec. 1, which is the closing 
date on other sorts of game. A more ideal quail law 
from the sportsman’s standpoint would be one begin- 
ning Nov. 15 and ending Dec. 15. There is much vir- 
tue, however, in uniform shooting dates. If we cannot 
have a shooting season of thirty days in the fall, or 
sixty days, then let us confine it to ninety days; and 
I think a few years later we shall not regret having 
done so, even if we do curtail a few of the pleasures in 
one or other of our favorite forms of field shooting. 
Most of this comment has been advanced earlier in dis- 
cussion of our outlook in legislation. 

It is not known at this writing just what chance the 
Wheeler bill has of passage, but the impression here 
is that it is as well backed as any. I have written Mr. 
Castle, urging his immediate attention to the clause in 
regard to coots and mud hens, which surely ought not 
to be left in any game bill. In one or two particulars, 
as may be seen by reference to the above, this is a 
loophole law, and as such faulty and deplorable; but 
perhaps it is not yet too late to mend one or two of 
these loopholes. The measure repeals the game laws 
of 1889, 1885, 1891, 1899, and all amendments to these 
laws made at its date from 1885 tothe present. It 
would therefore, if passed, represent the game law of 
this State. Upon the whole it would be a distinct ad- 
vance over any game law we have ever yet had. It 
does not dare to come out and recommend the abolish- 
ment of spring shooting, but closes the season on 
wildfowl April 15, and on the plover family and snipe 
April 25. 


Wisconsin Fish Laws. 


Feb. 14.—Wisconsin is discussing all sorts of things 
in regard to the game and fish laws in the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature. The market fishing element 
is well represented. Another sort of fishing is also repre- 
sented in a bill which would permit the use of nets for 
catching carp, suckers, etc. It is true that the net 
must be “used in the presence of a warden,” and that, 
under the terms of the bill, any game fish found in the 
net would have to be “returned to the water.” As it 
happens, I have in a late issue of the Forest AND 
STREAM mentioned one instance of how a precisely 
similar law would and did work in Illinois. The fine 
specimens of game fish do not always find their way 
back to the water, but to the table of certain interested 
parties of more or less political pull. I venture the 
assertion that this might be the case in Wisconsin. It 
would be impossible for all the wardens in the State of 
Wisconsin to watch one-tenth of the nets which would 
be put in operation under the terms of this law. It 
is a loophole law, the same as no law at all. 

Another matter taken up in Wisconsin by this Leg- 
islature is the question of our friend the carp. It seems 
that Dr. Bartlett, Mr. Ravenal, of the U. S. Fish 
Commission; Mr. Lydell, of Michigan, and other ex- 
perts are quoted in friendly terms as to this much-hated 
nuisance of our Western waters. Dr. Bartlett’s warm 
personal friendship for the carp is too well known to 
need repetition, but these are his words, quoted to 
members of the Wisconsin Legislature: ‘Small sun- 
fish and minnows I have found do more to destroy 
young bass than anything else in the world. I took 
occasion when carp were first brought upon the mar- 
ket to be present while hundreds of carp were opened, 
to see if I could find in their stomachs anything which 
would indicate that they took the fry or spawn of other 
fish. I cannot say that I have never found the spawn 
of other fish in their stomachs, but when I have found 
such spawn it has been of such nature as led me to 
believe that it was such as floated to the surface of the 
water, and that the carp took them in in that sucking 
motion that it has going around on the surface of the 
water. The voracious habits of the black bass requires 
a large quantity of coarse fish as food, and I believe 
as firmly as I am standing here that had the carp not 
been introduced in the State of Illinois that the bass 
would have been gradually taken out entirely from our 
list. As it is now, I want to repeat the statement that 
we have more black bass than ever, and our carp 
certainly have increased in a greater ratio than ever 
before.” 

The Wisconsin anglers will do well not to be misled 
by these enthusiastic and apparently well grounded 
statements of Dr. Bartlett. It is not the case that we 
have more bass all over the State of Illinois than we 
had before the introduction of the carp. The contrary 
is true. This fish has nearly ruined the bass fishing in 
such streams as the Kankakee and other tributaries. 
The black bass are perhaps more abundant than ever 
along the Illinois River, and some of the lakes and 
bayous of that district. This fact is due to the continual 
seining and planting of young bass, and not to the 
presence of the carp themselves, as can easily be seen, 
and as Dr. Bartlett ought to be shrewd enough to guess 
without aid or suggestion from an outsider. The simple 
truth is that this imported nuisance will ruin our 
streams and ruin the fishing unless eventually meas- 
ures are taken to counteract the destruction which it 
creates. As to its eating spawn of game fish, that is not 
the charge laid against it. The charge is that it multi- 
plies from its own spawn so rapidly that it practically 
takes possession of a stream. Swarms of these scav- 
engers keep a bass stream continually stirred up, mud- 
dy, roily and distasteful, so that the game fish simply 
leave it as completely as though their spawn were eaten 
up. The habits of the carp are more like those of a 


hog than of a fish. We don’t need him, and we don’t 
and ar will do aety well to = 
everything to keep carp out r streams, an 

not to tolerate the thoymbt of its ever being introduced 


want him, 
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into them. 
have at least a few Western waters left free from this 
absurd and pestiferous imported nuisance. 

Other changes which are contemplated in the Wis- 
consin fish laws will prohibit ice aohing from shanties 


In the name of all good angling, let us 


in the winter, will prohibit the use of set lines, will 
establish a close season on pike from the first of Jan:- 
ary to the first of June, and on bass from the first of 
January to the first of July. It is not known what out- 
look these different measures have for carrying. 

During the past year there were confiscated in Lake 
Winnebago and the Fox River 250 nets which had been 
used by market fishers. Fifty of these nets were 300 
feet long and 12 feet deep. Nothing less prolific than 
our friend the carp would serve to furnish continual 
food for these big engines of destruction. 


Best Places for Ducks. 


It seems that the new rice region in eastern Texas 
is attracting a great many ducks along the coast. 
There is a big club which shoots on the marsh about 
a dozen miles from Liberty, Tex. Further west- 
ward, Port Lavaca, is a capital place for a hunt, and I 
hear big reports of the shooting there this week. Per- 
haps the best points are on the big King’s Ranch, to- 
ward Brownsville, or the live oak flats below Uvalde, 
where there are literally millions of ducks right now. 
This is getting toward the famous Laguana de los 
Patos, where not long ago one gun killed oo 
in one day. That ought to be enough. he great 
trouble about a trip down into that country is the 
difficulty of killing few enough ducks to sit well with 
one’s conscience. I presume that is the best part of 
the sporting country of the Southwest to-day. 


E. Hoves. 
Harrrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Maine’s Plan to Tax Hunters. 


From the Springfield Republican. 


In response to my request that Chairman L. T. Carle- 
ton of the Maine Fish and Game Commission furnish a 
concise statement of the principal arguments for the 
proposed taxing of non-resident hunters, he submitted 
the following, writing from Augusta, Me.: 


In reply to your esteemed favor of the 18th relative to the pro- 
posed license law for hunting big game in Maine, I beg leave to 
say that “we are confronted by a condition, not a theory.” It 
costs us to operate our fish hatcheries and feeding stations $23,000 
a year, in round numbers, leaving us but about $2,000 out of our 
appropriation for warden service. It will cost as much in the 
future to operate these hatcheries as in the past. It is absolutely 
impossible to get a larger apovropriation from the State of Maine 
for warden service. The condition is, that we can get no better 
protection unless we have this law, and that our game will rapidly 
disappear and soon become a thing of the past unless more 
money is had for warden service, just as surely as dead deer and 
dead moose bring forth no increase. The carcasses of 108 moose, 
mostly cows, which had been illegally killed, were found by war- 
dens during the past year and reported to this office. Following 
the lead of about every other State and country that has big game 
to protect—in order to get better protection and save our game, I 
advocate a license law. The sentiment of the people of Maine is 
strongly in favor of such a law, and I have no doubt it will be 
passe & the incoming Legislature practically unanimously. Very 
sincerely yours, 





gEroy T. Carteton, Chairman. 


Mr. Carleton’s ideas on this subject are, of course, 
entitled to respect and consideration, but there is 
naturally considerable objection to the proposed legisla- 
tion from many of the non-residents who are accustomed 
to take their outing in the Maine woods. The writer has 
made many such trips, and is convinced from personal 
observation and investigation that the administration of 
the game laws of Maine, if not greatly improved, will be 
even more to blame for the expected decrease of deer 
and moose within her borders than the continued exemp- 
tion from taxation of sportsmen from outside the State 
cculd possibly be. 

Chairman Carleton asserts that the Maine Fish and 
Game Commission cannot secure an increase of the 
$25,000 allowance for fish and game protection which his 
State allows. This seems ridiculous, in view of the fact 
that several million dollars are left in the State of Maine 
every year by visiting sportsmen. There is no reason, 
in my opinion why the Srate should not furnish an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 at least, and it would thereby be 
a gainer in many ways. I believe that if Mr. Carleton 
and his adherents are truly anxious to save their game 
they should begin such preservation by enacting stringent 
laws and enforcing them upon the residents of Maine. 
They must know it to be a fact, as do all of us who 
visit the Maine woods, either frequently or infrequently, 
that the first thing nine men out of ten, residents of the 
State, think of after they have shot deer, is how many 
dollars they can get for them. Generally speaking, the 
people of Maine themselves do not appear to care a pica- 
yune for the preservation of game, from what is com- 
monly called a sportsmanlike view. Many would prob- 
ably be sorry to have the large game seriously depleted, 
because it would be harder for them to get fresh meat 
to eat, in season and out of season, and they would lose 
their present revenue from marketing the results of their 
hunting trips. 

I think more deer are killed illegally and sold by Maine 
residents than are transported beyond the borders of that 
State by outsiders. It seems to me that one deer to each 
person, residents as well as non-residents of Maine, is 
ample, unless it is desired to encourage pot-hunting, and, 
_moreover, if Commissioner Carleton and his associates 
desire to take measures which will retard the extinction 
of deer and moose they ought to secure the enactment 
of laws similar to those which the State of Massachu- 
setts has regarding partridge. If the exposure of deer 
or moose for sale by the marketmen of the State and sale 
by all her residents were prohibited, and such measures 
strictly enforced, the large game of the State would be 
given a new and lasting lease of life. As it is now, the 
marketmen in Bangor and other large Maine cities often 
have more deer and moose offered them than they can 


accept. 

If a tax is imposed on sportsmen from outside of the 
State, it seems entirely unreasonable that residents of 
Maine should not pay as well, and that all who enter 
the State should pay it. At least only those who secure 

should be ¢ on to add to the State’s treasury. 

‘© am outsider it appears that the people of Maine are 
anxious to have sportsmen from outside the State pav 


not only for the game which said sportsmen go after, 
even if they do not secure it, but for all the game which 
the inhabitants of the State slaughter, in season and 
out of season. I say out of season advisedly, for I be- 
lieve that many communities in the State know no game 
laws practically. That is, whenever wild meat is wanting 
it is secured, regardless of close or open ie 


M. W. 
Bear Bounties and Others. 


Dunsparton, N. H., Feb. 16—Editor Forest and 
Siream: I inclose a clipping (editorial) from the Man- 
chester (New Hampshire) Mirror of February 12, on 
the failure of a bear bounty bill in the New Hampshire 
Legislature : 

“We are sorry to see among the measures killed in the 
House of Representatives our old friend Bear Bounty 
Bill, for if there is anything which this agricultural, 
mountainous, forest-bearing State that has just elected a 
granger Governor is in duty bound to do it is to encour- 
age the cultivation of bears by paying a bounty on their 
ears. Theory and experience unite to show the wisdom 
of such a course. The bear is indigenous to New Hamp- 
shire. As we remember, natural history teaches that he 
originated here, near what is known as Bear Camp Sta- 
tion in the town of Ossipee. Be that as it may, this was 
his habitat long before we robbed the Indians of their 
fishing grounds and let loose among them Hannah Dus- 
tin and other strong-minded women of her day. At the 
least he is a time-honored institution and for that reason 
should be venerated and protected. He is more than that. 
He is useful, handsome and healthy. He feeds himself 
and chews his own food. He clothes himself and his 
coat is warm when he is done with it. He is entertaining 
and there is much chaw to his meat. He is sociable or 
savage as occasion requires, and the sportsman can tell as 
many lies about catching him as he can about the capture 
of any other beast on the farm. He never has the mouth 
disease. He never begets feeble-minded children for Billy 
Ahern to build asylums over. He never sells his vote. 





PUTTING OUT DECOYS ON AN IOWA SLOUGH. 
Photo by J. P. Bicknell. 


He is a good citizen while he lives and when he dies his 
czrcass is cheap at nine cents a pound and his hide brings 
big money. All this in his uncultivated state. And he 
yields to civilized treatment more readily than the best 
of Filipinos. 

“At one time, for a series of years, the State encour- 
aged him by paying a bounty of ten dollars on his ears, 
and with this inducement he multiplied himself rapidly, 
became domesticated and educated, raised six pairs of 
ears each season and went down from the mountains to 
show them to the selectmen of Carroll county, whose 
drafts upon the State treasury in his behalf or in behalf 
of his supposed captors amounted to thousands of dollars 
each year and steadily transformed the hunters of Albany 
and Bartlett into capitalists. 

“Tt cannot be said with truth that under the bounty 
stimulus the bear became as multitudinous as the hawks, 
of which Natt Wentworth shot 4,789 in one day on his 
farm in Hudson in one day, or the woodchucks, which 
came over to the Haverhill intervales from Vermont in 
such hordes that Bill Whitcher’s ancestors had to take 
him out of college to keep tabs on the animals and calcu- 
late the amount of the bounty at ten cents each; but, as 
we have said, he multiplied and prospered and populated 
many a deserted farm and put money in the purses of 
many an honest agriculturist, and was one of the best 
crops harvested. 

“But the bounty was repealed and then he began to 
dwindle and diminish and disappear; to shed his ears 
down to a single pair, to lose his courage and slink away 
from the haunts of man and to cease to yield either fur 
or fat at a rate which if continued will soon extinguish 
him altogether. 

“The bounty should be restored. It is good for the 
bear, for the hunter, for the farmer, for all concerned. 
‘The untimely fate of the bill is to be mourned.” 

This recalls a story told me recently by our State 
Treasurer. Some years since a stranger came into the 
office of the treasurer and stood for some time, then said: 
“Say, is this where you get the bounty on bears?” The 
official replied: “The selectmen of the town where the 
bears were killed will, on presentation of the ears and 
noses of the bears, pay the bounty.” The visitor pon- 
dered for a while, and then said: “Say, I am the chair- 
man of the selectmen in my town and I have four bears 
which I killed there. Can I pay myself?” He was told 
to make out a bill in proper tpn and hand it to the 

town treasurer. More pondering and then: “Say, I 
don’t know how to make it out. Won't you do it for 
me?” This was done, but the visitor still lingered. 
After a time: “Say, Mister, you have used me first rate.” 
And then another pause. and he dived into his pocket and 








pulled out a bottle. 
grease?” 

We have had bounties on bears, foxes, woodchucks and 
hawks. One by one they have been repealed and none are 
new in force, unless it be a recent attempt to put one on 
hedgehogs. 

There seems a difference of opinion as to-the wisdom 
of bounties. For my part, I think it would have been 
well to let the law remain as it was on bears and hawks. 
The latter do a great deal of damage to both game and 
poultry. When such a bounty was in force the small boy 
and also some who had ceased to be boys, were much 
interested in the hawks. When a hawk’s nest was located 
(and they worked hard to find them) perhaps they did 
wait until the eggs hatched. Then usually the whole of 
that hawk family was wiped out. As to foxes, the aver- 
age farmer (unless he be a fox hunter) would be glad of 
a bounty on them. The fox hunters were generally op- 
posed to such a bounty and by their efforts it was re- 
pealed. 

As I understand an effort is now being made for more 
stringent laws as to trapping of foxes. There is a sort of 
a law to this effect now in force. It says: “No one shall 
set traps except on his own land or land he has leased.” 
Practically no attention is paid to it. It is very easy to 
get permission from the average land owner and for no 
consideration whatever to set fox traps. The trapping 
goes on. Some foxes are caught and also dogs and other 
animals. C. M. Starx. 


A System of Game Protection. 


A Letter to President Alex. Starbuck, of the Cuvier Clut, 
Cincinnati. 


Dear Sir—I am honored by your invitation to submit 
an opinion as to the “best method of protecting game.” 
The best method, I take it, would imply the least friction, 
the greatest gains, the widest privileges and the most 
satisfactory general results. Will say that modifications 
of my plan will apply to fish also. 

In formulating governing rules, the several questions of 
sport, money profit, and food supply have to be con- 
sidered, while landowners’ rights have to be respected. 
Any encroachment upon inherited or vested rights, espe- 
cially those of long standing, will naturally be resented. 
Preferred classes must not be recognized. 

Laws governing trespass are as old as the hills. Under 
their operation a man’s house becomes his castle, and his 
broad acres an eminent domain. Should he take life in 
their defense he is absolved. But it so happens that the 
farmers and foresters, who are, perhaps, the most of all 
interested in the whole subject of game and its protection, 
because it is on their premises where game is harbored 
and propagated, have been very little consulted hitherto 
either in framing the game laws or in the matter of tak- 
ing game from their premises. Indeed, they have scarcely 
been regarded as a party to the arrangement. 

My first move would be to place them where they be- 
long, and where their fences and boundary lines show 
they belong, to the manor born and as lord proprietors 
in fee, recognizing their rights to exclude undesirable and 
unknown persons, as I do their righfs to dispense or de- 
cline hospitality. As at present situated, when they are 
intruded upon, either by sportsmen or wardens, they are 
much in the same plight as the mine owners, mill oper- 
atives and storekeepers and contractors, who find them- 
selves confronted and dictated to by walking delegates. 
They submit to pressure or to intrusion through unde- 
fined fear of reprisal or of some penalty for infraction of 
laws which they may know nothing about; or, if read in 
the law, they are ready to evade it when they can because 
they recognize its injustice. Such unwilling subjects can 
hardly be classed as earnest game protectors, especially 
as they do not see what there is in it for them. 

Now, laws, for whatever purpose enacted, cannot re- 
main effective unless they are backed by popular senti- 
ment; they become a dead letter, and our game laws, as 
they stand, are not sensible. They are ambiguous, dis- 
criminating, defective and unsatisfactory. Hence, travers- 
ing the protective efforts of the past half century and pen- 
ciling out their defects and shortcomings, as embodied in 
the formulating codes, I conclude that the best manner to 
guard, preserve and increase the game is: 

1. To make every landowner the custodian of his own 
property, as far as may consist with the established com- 
mon law, just as the Federal Government has assumed 
charge of vast tracts of wild land of late for the purpose 
of conservation. 

2. To encourage him to enforce the law of trespass 
against persons entering his premises with firearms unless 
they have permits to shoot. 

3. To make trespassers amenable to the nearest magis- 
trate or court of justice. 

4. To devise and grant such permits as will involve a 
contract between the landowner and the shooter for a 
stipulated sum per diem, or for a share of the game 
killed, on the same principle that parties cultivate crops 
on shares. 

5. That there shall be a legal limit as to sex, size, age 
and the number of creatures killed, with heavy penalties 
for infraction. 

6. That States shall waive their ownership of fere 
nature. 

7. That game killed or acquired by one’s labor or effort 
is as much the property of the possessor as any other 
portable property or commodity acquired by one’s own 
— and may be sold, eaten or given away as he may 
elect. 

8. That game may be shipped from place to place, in 
and out of the State, when suitably tagged with name of 
shooter, shipper and common carrier and a mention is 
made of the piace where shot and the owner of the place. 

9. That discrepancies between declarations and contents 
of packages shall be heavily penalized when evil intent is 
proven. 

10. That shooting shall be suspended on Sundays and 
other designated weekly intervals. 

11. That informers shall have one-half of all fines col- 
lected and paid into the county treasury. 

12. That landowners shall be their own game wardens, 
and that every man shall be a legally constituted 
upon his neighbor to carry out the law, and that it s 
be his duty, under penalty for neglect, to report delin- 


auencies or In : 


“Say, can’t I sell you some bear’s 
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13. That no odium shall attach to informers as violating 
honor, friendship or etiquette of vicinage or of the woods. 

On such basis, I believe a code of game laws would 
win the good will and energetic support of every loyal 


sportsman, guide, musket shooter, shipper, cold storage 


man, restaurant keéper and consumer, and that no code 
of laws formulated on any other substratum will. Had 
such a code been put into force a quarter of a century 
ago, with less in it for the sportsman and more for the 
rest of mankind, there would be few preserves under wire 
these days belonging to individuals whose wealth can 
command and insure what the laws have denied to them. 
Yours very truly, 


Cuas. HaAtuock, M.A. 


The Adirondacks. 


From the report of William F. Fox, Superintendent of New York 
State Forests. 


Private Preserves, 


In the Adirondack region there are sixty preserves, 
with an aggregate acreage of 780,993 acres held as 
private property by sportsmen’s clubs or individuals. 
The boundaries of each preserve are posted at inter- 
vals of forty rods with printed notices warning people 
that it is private land on which no trespassing, fishing 
or hunting will be permitted, the posting of such notices 
being required by the law authorizing the establish- 
ment of private parks or preserves. The club or in- 
dividual is not necessarily the owner of the property; 
in some instances the land thus occupied and posted 
is leased, the exclusive fishing, hunting and camping 
privilege having been obtained through some such ar- 
rangement with the Jumber company or person in 
whom the title is vested. Some of these preserves are 
situated, partly or wholly, outside the Adirondack Park, 
and hence the acreage just mentioned exceeds that 
given in the table showing the classification of lands 
within the park. 

Throughout all the private preserves the land is well 
wooded, and each contains some lake, pond or fish- 
ing stream. The forest on some of these holdings is 
a primeval one, untouched by axe or fire. On several 
of the larger preserves the owners are conducting lum- 
bering operations; but as the cutting is done under a 
conservative, intelligent management, and is restricted 
to soft wood species of medium diameter, a large reve- 
nue is derived from the property without impairing its 
capacity for future production. Then again there are 
clubs which own large tracts that have been lumbered; 
but as the logging was done fifteen years or more, at 
a time when the lumbermen took the large timber of 
one species only, these forests retain much of their 
primitive condition. 

The private preserves in the Adirondacks, with a 
slight exception, have been established within the last 
sixteen years—most of them within eleven years—and 
the comparatively sudden exclusion of the public from 
its old camping grounds has provoked a bitter hostil- 
ity on the part of, the hunters, fishermen and guides 
who formerly ranged over this territory. The sports- 
man who returns to some favorite haunt only to find 
himself confronted with the words “No Thorough- 
fare” turns back with a resentful feeling, while the 
guides, who were wont to conduct their patrons where- 
ever game was plentiful, view with threatening looks 
the hired gamekeepers that guard the forbidden lands. 

On the other hand, the owners of the preserves point 
to the protection of the forests, fish and game afforded 
by them, and to the large number of guides and woods- 
men to whom they furnish constant and lucrative em- 
ployment. In 1899, the dry season in which forest 
fires were raging in the Adirondacks to an unusual ex- 
tent, it was noticed that there were no fires on the 
private preserves, aside from incipient ones that were 
extinguished before any serious danger was incurred. 
This was due to the large number of forest patrols em- 
ployed by the owners of these tracts. 

It is not that the State should purchase 
these private holdings in order that the tree growth 
may be protected; for the owners can be relied upon 
to preserve the forest conditions that are so essential 
to the enjoyment of their property. The acquisition of 
these high-priced lands may be safely deferred until the 
rest of the Adirondack Park has been bought. But 
the tenure of title to these private preserves is not 
permanent like that of the State Preserve; these prop- 
erties change hands frequently; public sentiment is al- 
ways gratified when any of this territory is opened to 
the people; and so it would be well if the State kept 
a fund on hand, available at all times for the purchase 
of such tracts whenever any portion is thrown upon 
the market. 


necessary 


Adirondack Private Preserves. 


The ownership and acreage of the various preserves 
is as follows: 

Adirondack Club.—MclIntyre Iron Co., owner, 59,300 
acres. 

Adirondack League 
President, 79,172. 

Adirondack Mountain Reserve.—William G. Neilson, 
President, 25,912. 

Adirondack Forestry Association—Gen. Hazard 
Stevens, Oscar B. Ireland and George E. Terry, trus- 
tees, 4,358. 

Altamont Club.—Union Bag and Paper Co., owners, 
4,595. 

Ampersand Preserve—Santa Clara Lumber 
owners, 32,407. 

Anthony Ponds.—Harper Brothers, owners, 7,221. 

Bog Lake Camp.—Charles A. Tatum and Edmund 
C. Converse, owners, 5,618. 

Brandreth Park.—Franklin Brandreth, Ralph Brand- 
reth and Gen. E. A. McAlpin, owners, 27,208. 

Camp Arbutus—Archer M. Huntington, 


Club—Hon. Warren Higley, 


Co., 


owner, 


1,699. 
Childwold Park—Henry G. Dorr et al., owners, 
13,090. te 3 
Caughnawaga Club.—William H. Clark, President, 
8,828. 
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Cutting Preserve—Frank A. Cutting, owner, 7,510. 
De Bar Mountain Park.—William Rockefeller, 
owner, 11,675. 

Deer. Lick Rapids Club.—7,500. 

Everton Park—Wm. Rockefeller et al., 
20,000. 
. Fenton Game Preserve Association.—Leased land. 
Charles Fenton, Secretary, 60,000. 

Follensby Pond Preserve.—Titus B. and Ferris J. 
Meigs, owners, 4,855. ; 

Forest Park and Land Company.—Wm. W. Durant, 
President, 4,838. 

“G” Lake Preserve.—E. Z. Wright and John D. Col- 
lins, owners, 480. 


owners, 


Granshue Club.—Charles R. Holmes, President, 
8,752. 
Grasse River Outing Club.—Charles E. Brown, 


President, 5,520. 

Hamilton Park.—Hon. William C. Whitney, owner, 
61,066. 

Hamilton Lake Preserve-—John A. Starin, owner, 


3,202. 

Hollywood Club.—Dr. C. C. French, President, 2,360. 

Horse Shoe Forestry Company.—Augustus A. Low, 
27,431. 

Inlet Club Preserve, 6,700. 

Kamp Kill Kare—Hon 
owner, 1,030. 

Kildare Club—Ehrich Brothers, owners, 8,536. 

Knollwood Club.—Louis Marshall et al, directors, 
450. 

Lake 
2,148. 

Lake Reserves.—Dr. William Seward Webb, owner, 
8,470. 

Litchfield 
12,427. 

Long Lake 
owners, 2,200. 

Lloyd ‘Triangle.—Theodore 
3,060. 

Massawepie 
1,720. 

Mat-a-Mek Preserve-—Hon: Ashbel P. Fitch, owner, 
1,854. 

Meacham Lake Preserve, 5,580. 

Mohegan Lake Camp.—J. Pierpont Morgan, owner, 
1,551. 

Moose Pond 
owner, 800. 

Morehouse Lake Club—W. W. Mosher, President, 
1,500. 

Nehasane Park.—Dr. William Seward Webb, Presi- 
dent, 42,848. 

North Woods Club.—James Yalden, Secretary, 4,583. 

Paul Smith’s' Preserve.—Paul Smith’s Hotel Co., 
owners, 18,484. 

Pine Lake Club.—Watson D. Dunmore, President, 
987. 

Pleasant Lake Club.—Thos. H. Wagstaff, President, 
1,000. 

Pleasant Lake Preserve, 8,750. 

Putnam Preserve-—Dr. Charles P. Putnam, owner, 
2,960. 

Read and Strong Park, 7,375. 

Rockefeller Preserve—Wm. G. Rockefeller, owner, 
52,335. 

Sabattis Park —Charles R: Christy, owner, 1,633. 

Sagamore Park.—Alfred G., Vanderbilt, owner, 1,530. 

Santanoni Park.—Hon. Robert C. Pruyn, owner, 
11,205. 

Saranac Club.—Jonathan J. Broome, President, 267. 

Stillwater Club Preserve-—J. H. Rushton, Secretary, 
20,000. 

Upper Saranac Association.—Dr. Samuel- B. Ward, 
President, 2,751. 

Vilas Preserve.—E. A. Carpenter, owner, 18,075. 

Wilderness Park.—W. S. DeCamp, owner, 29,567. 

Wilmurt Club.—Hon. Titus Sheard, President, 1,655. 

Zack Lake Preserve-—Raquette Falls Land Co., 


owner®rs, 


Timothy L. Woodruff, 


Placid Club.—Melvil Dewey et al., owners, 


Park.—Edward H. Litchfield, owner, 


Preserve.—Raquette Falls Land Co., 


Page et al., owners, 


Club—Hon. A. P. Hepburn, owner, 


Preserve.—Hon. 


George R. Finch, 


1,725. 

Total acreage, 780,993. 

The total area of the private preserves as given here 
is much less than that shown in the list published by 
the Forest Commission in its annual report for 1893. 
This decrease is due to’ large sales made to the State 
and to the lumber companies. Since 1896 the State has 
purchased 75,000 acres of the Nehasane Park Associa- 
tion, 35,932 acres of the Adirondack League Club, and 
30,000 acres from the owners of the Santa Clara Pre- 
serve, 

In addition to the preserves mentioned in the fore- 
going list there is a large amount of forest property in 
the Adirondacks composed of small holdings—from 
five to one hundred acres each—on which cottages, or 
“camps,” as they are called, have been erected. These 
summer residences, with their pretty boat houses and 
other buildings, are often located at sightly points on 
the lakes—particularly the Raquette, Saranacs and St. 
Regis—where they form a never failing source of in- 
terest to the tourist, as they represent large expendi- 
tures of money, and are models of good taste combined 
with solid comfort. They furnish employment at high 
wages for a large number of people—“house guides,” 
servants, and men on private launches—and contribute 
in various other ways to the prosperity of the region. 
Together with the “camps” on the larger private pre- 
serves there ‘are at present 419 of these summer resi- 
dences in the Adirondacks, costing from $5,000 to 
$100,000 each, in which the investment for buildings, 
exclusive of land, amounts in the aggregate to 
$3,846,500. 

If there are any to whom these figures may appear 
unduly large, their attention is respectfully called to the 
beautiful and costly summer homes near Raquette 
Lake owned by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt, Hon. Timothy Woodruff, and the late Col- 
lis P. Huntington; to the forest villas on the St. Regis 
Lakes of Hon. Whitelaw Reid, F. W. Vanderbilt and 
H. McK. Twombly; to the expensive, tasteful “camps” 
on Upper Saranac Lake belonging to Hon. Leyi P. 
Morton, Isaac Seligman, the Messrs.. Swenson, Mr, 
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Julius S. Bache, Dr. L. E. Holt and Mr. D. H. Kahn; 
to the bulidings of the Knollwood Club on Lower Sar- 
anac; the numerous fine cottages of the Adirondack 
Club on Little Moose, Honnedaga, and the Bisby 
Lakes; the houses of the Saranac Club on the Bartlett 
Carry; the large number of beautiful cottages at Lake 
Placid and Keene Valley; and the extensive buildings 
on the private preserves of Hon. Robert C. Pruyn, Dr. 


* William Seward Webb, Mr. William Rockefeller, Gen. 


E. A. McAlpin and Mr. A. A. Low. 


Guides’ Yarns. 


How often during our hunting trips do we come 
across a guide who has a high sense of the ludicrous, 
and who will not hesitate, should a chance present itself, 
to test in many ways the hunting qualities of those who 
have hired him. One guide in particular with whom I 
have hunted on several occasions was chock full of yarns 
which he would spin in the evenings over the campfire, 
and always at the expense of some of his previous em- 
ployers, who evidently had not been very well posted in 
hunting lore or woodcraft. 

His pet joke, which he always told with the greatest 
gusto, knowing, I suppose, from past experience, that 
it would fetch down the house (or tent), was related of 
two young Englishmen who were just fresh from the 
old country and out for their first hunting trip in the 
Rockies. One of them, intending, I presume, to write 
up an account of their trip for some sporting magazine, 
kept a diary, and in it faithfully recorded the events of 
each day. 

They had been out two days, and at nightfall arrived 
at the base of the mountain on which their guide (whose 
first name is Archie) intended they should do their hunt- 
ing; the tent was pitched and everything put in order 
for the morrow. At daybreak next morning Archie was 
astir preparing breakfast, and happening outside the tent 
to wash out the frying pan he scanned the mountain for 
game, and in a few moments descried an animal which 
he knew to be a bear moving about on a bluff nearly 
three-fourths of a mile up the mountain. He re-entered 
the tent and to his two companions, who were still asleep, 
he broke the news as follows: 

“Boys (sniff, sniff), I smell a bear. 
sniff), I smell a bear!” 

At the mention of bear the two Englishmen, who had 
been partially aroused by Archie’s call, tumbled out in a 
hurry, and, without waiting to don their clothes, rushed 
outside. The guide followed them and began sniffing in 
all directions. At last, turning his face toward the 
bluff on which he had seen the bear, he said: “He’s up 
in this direction, gentlemen.” 

In a moment one of them had spotted him, and hastily 
dressing themselves they started with Archie in pursuit 
of the bear and eventually succeeded in killing it. They 
talked all day about the splendid nose their guide pos- 
sessed and in the evening, when recording the events of 
the day, the following entry was made in the diary: “A 
most wonderful thing happened to-day; our guide posi- 
tively smelt a bear over half a mile from camp.” Then 
followed an account of the killing. FrRanK RAMSEY. 


Sea and River ishing. 
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Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst awp Stream. 


Reminiscences of an Octogenarian. 


Part VII. 
BY THE OLD ANGLER. 
(Continued from page 111.) 


“Though sluggards deem it but an idle chase, 
And marvel much that men should quit their easy chair 
The toilsome way and long, long leagues to trace; 
Oh, there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life that bloated Ease can never hope to share.” B 
—Byron. 


THERE may be some persons now living who remem- 
ber the vast flights of wild pigeons that used annually 
to visit the New England States and the Canadian 
Provinces. Whence they came, whither they went, or 
where they lived, the Octogenarian does not know, nor 
is he aware of any Savants who explain these things 
satisfactorily. They tell us how many feathers there 
are in the tail, how many quills in each wing and 
descant learnedly on its head, bill and feet; some go so 
far as to assure us that all the numerous varicties of 
pigeons that are shown by fancy breeders are descended 
from the wild blue rock and wood pigeons; but about 
the immense flights that were common a century ago, 
whence they came or whither they went, the Savants 
are eloquently silent. The great American Ornitholo- 
gist, J. J. Audubon, has described flights of wild pigeons 
he saw in the Western States that stagger the credul- 
ity of thoughtful readers. These flights, he tells us, 
often exceeded half a mile in width, and occupied 
hours in passing spectators, who noted and timed their 
passage. So compact were the masses that, during the 
time of their passing, the rays of the sun were inter- 
cepted and a partial darkness caused. Where such 
myriads found food on their passage; where they bred 
and found food for their nestlings and themselves, the 
writer has never been able to learn, and all the Savants 
he has consulted are as ignorant as himself. But there 
would seem to be a close connection between the food 
supply and their annual migrations; the failure of the 
former would seem to be the cause of the total cessa- 
tion of the latter. Whether those migrations still con- 
tinue in Kentucky and Louisiana, which States were 
formerly visited by them in such incredible myriads as 
Audubon describes, the writer does not know; but in 
the New England States, in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, where they formerly came in vast numbers, 
a wild pigeon is now a curiosity. 

The boyhood of the writer passed in what is now the 
considerable town of Sackville, but which was then a 
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wide expanse of scattered farms, extensive marshes and 
uncleared woodlands. One of his earliest memories 
is the immense flights of wild pigeons which annually 
visited the neighborhood. Though these came in im- 
mense compact masses, they soon broke up into numer- 
ous large clumps, which spread all over the surround- 
ing country. These, agzin, divided into smaller flocks 
in scarch of food, until every county in the Province 
had its quota of wild pigeons in great numbers, as long 
as the wild berries, acorns’ and beech nuts supplied 
them with food. But, so far as the writer is aware, 
they never nested nor reared their young in New 
Brunswick, nor did they depart in flights large enough 
to attract attention. The number trapped, shot or 
otherwise killed in the Provinces was infinitesimal 
compared with the vast numbers that were scattered 
over every place where clearings and settlements had 
been made. In short, the wild pigeon was as great 
a puzzle and reproach to Ornithologists as the salmon 
family is to Icthyologists. 

In his boyhood fowling-pieces were rare in agricul- 
tural regions. Old army muskets were almost the only 
fire-arms possessed by farmers. Double-barreled guns 
were shows 2nd the percussion lock had not then 
evolved; old flint and steel locks were the only ones 
known among even the most advanced sportsmen of 
those days. The mode of taking wild pigeons was very 
primitive and economical; but, at the same time, very 
effectual. The haunts of the birds were always in 
woods near to cultivated fields, and the few trees left 
in these fields were generally crowded with birds. 
Passing flocks resorted to them as resting places, and 
large numbers were taken in the primitive traps that 
supplied the place of powder and shot. A square 
about ten feet long by eight wide, and fourteen inches 
deep, was dug in the neighborhood of these trees or of 
the bordering woodland, the bottom beaten hard and 
smooth. This excavation was covered by a light frame 
of four small, straight saplings of spruce or fir, halved 
at the corners and strongly nailed. A lighter pole 
stretched across the middle and strongly secured by 
nails, gave the strength required. This frame was made 
eight or ten inches longer and broader than the hole 
it covered, and stretched over it was a piece of net- 
ting; or sometimes light laths, about two inches 
apart, took the place of netting, if this last was 
not easily obtainable. Some wheat, oats, corn or 
buckwheat was then scattered liberally over the 
bottom of the excavation: one edge of the frame 
was raised about four feet by a light prop, to 
which. was fastened a strong cord extending to a 
brush covert some 100 yards distant. The Sportsman 
had not long to wait before the hole was full of 
pigeons; a smart jerk released the prop, and the frame 
fell before the birds could escape. The meshes or 
slats were full of extruding necks; a slight twist of 
each caused a speedy and painless death. Though 
seemingly cruel, this mode of capture was really more 
humane than shooting among a flock, since only those 
killed could be secured, while all the wounded: escaped 
to die a lingering and painful death. The netter pur- 
sued his game only when it was needed for food, and 
a single spring of his trap often procured more birds 
than he and his neighbors needed for the time. 

4 * * * x * 

Not until his fourteenth year did the Octogenarian 
become the proud possessor of a single-barreled flint- 
lock gun. In the few years that had elapsed since his 
boyhood, the flights of ‘pigeons had become much 
smaller and more scattered; but they were still numer- 
ous enough to offer fine shooting to the ambitious 
schoolboy, and were not beneath the attention of older 
sportsmen. Meantime, the Sackville home had been 
changed for one on the banks of the Miramichi. This 
bustling town was a great change from the quiet agri- 
cultural village; the numerous ships in the river, some 
discharging their coal ballast, others taking in cargoes 
cf square timber to the chanties of the sailors with 
the chorus, “O, heave cheerily, men”; the busy ship- 
yards lining the shores to Chatham; the sawmills that 
were just being introduced in the North; all combined 
to make Miramichi, next to St. John, the most stirring 
place in the Province. The lumbering business was 
then in its most prosperous days in the northern coun- 
ties; sawmills and deals were then almost unknown. 
Square timber—pine and birch—was the great export, 
while shipbuilding was the great mechanical industry 
on the Miramichi. The three great commercial houses 
which controlled, if they did not monopolize, business 
in the northern counties, built their ships; loaded them 
with pine timber; sailed them to England and sold both 
ships and cargoes at a large profit. Then was seen 
what is now only a memory in the minds of the few 
Octogenarians still left in the United States and 
Canada—large rafts, often an acre in extent, of the 
finest “punkin pine,” with small villages on them, 
floating their way down all the large rivers of North 
America. This side the Rocky Mountains such pine is 
now seldom seen; the supply, both in the United States 
and Canada grows less year by year, and the great 
steam sawmills will soon exhaust what little is left. 
None of the present generation and but few of the 
past, ever saw a “stick of square timber”; while the 
use of the broad-ax is a lost art among lumbermen. 
It was quite an art, which involved some science, to 
line out and hew a large pine tree so as to keep the 
most cubic feet possible in the square logs. The deft 
use of the broad-ax was not acquired without much 
practice, while some never could acquire the knack of 
“hewing to the line.” When the pioneer steam sawmill 
was erected in Newcastle, the first use of it was to 
square the huge pine logs with saws instead of axes. 
With two saws in the gate the sides were dressed in 
less time than it took the hewer to place his log on 
skids, while the slabs furnished fuel which the axes 
wasted. This innovation and improvement aroused all 
the conservatism of beery-brained British prejudice. 
The first cargo of saw-dressed timber, both pine and 
birch, though of superior quality, depreciated in price, 
because the accustomed marks of the broad-ax were 
absent. The saving of labor was so great that the 
shipper was loath to revert to the ax, when the in- 
genious Yankee foreman of the mill passed the saw- 
dressed logs to another carriage and by means of a 


huge plane, worked by steam power, imitated on each 
of the four sides the marks of the broad-ax, and thus 
removed the stupid objection of the British purchaser. 
Unfortunately, this conservatism and senseless preju- 
dice have since cost Great Britain her manufacturing 
supremacy. Instead of adopting the labor-saving 
machinery and machine tools which American ingenu- 
ity and enterprise have since invented and utilized, the 
British workman has shown the caliber of his beer- 
soaked brain by smashing the ingenious and beautiful 
automatic machines that have enabled American work- 
men to quadruple the output of their labor. Even 
now trades-union rules allow an English mechanic to 
operate only a single machine tool, while the Ameri- 
can workman attends to three or four, according to 
the work he is doing. The consequence is that all those 
articles which, in the writer’s boyhood, were staple 
manufactures of Great Britain, and for which she had 
then a. virtual monopoly, are now made in the United 
States, and are underselling the English manufacturer 
in his home and Colonial markets. 


But to return from this long digression. In this 
favored locality, on the banks of the Miramichi, there 
were great facilities for hunting, shooting and fishing. 
Moose and caribou were seldom disturbed, except by 
Indians, who were then more numerous than they are 
at present. The great river and its tributary streams 
and lakes were then full of the finest salmon, bass and 
trout, while extensive marshes, within easy walking 
distance of the town, abounded with ducks, curlew, 
plover and snipe. The coverts in the neighborhood of 
these marshes were alive with woodcock and the woods 
with ruffed grouse, still erroneously called partridge, 
both in Canada and the United States. The few sports- 
men then in the town were merchants or professional 
men, whose youth had been passed in England, Ireland 
and. Scotland, who brought with them to the wilds of 
New Brunswick that love of sport which distinguishes 
the Briton wherever he is found. The facilities offered 
by the numerous timber-ships, which generally made 
two round voyages during the season, enabled sports- 
men to get good dogs, and the towns of Chatham and 
Newcastle had the best breeds of pointers and spaniels 
then in America. The marshes, with their plover and 
snipe, afforded fine ground for the former, while the 
coverts and woods amply repaid in woodcock and 
grouse, the active ranging of the busy spaniel. 

With what pleasure does the writer recall his first 
exploits with his: old single-barrel flint-lock gun! With- 


_in a mile of the town was a large extent of scrubby land 


on which the wild blueberry grew in profusion. From 
the time these ripened until frost set in, this “barren” 
was the feeding-place of the small flocks of wild 
pigeons which then annually visited the northern parts 
of the Province. A few dead trees, mementoes of the 
great fire, still stood scattered over this tract, offering 
good resting-places for the birds. Concealed within 
shooting distance of these trees, to bag a dozen or two 
of pigeons in an afternoon, was simply a matter of 
patience, and no better practice could a youthful gun- 
ner ask than these stupid birds afforded. Of the 
marshes, his recollections are not so_ satisfactory. 
Stands of Plover and whisps of Snipe were easily found, 
but shooting on the wing is an accomplishment not 
speedily acquired by schoolboys with single-barreled 
guns. With what admiration and envy did he see good 
Dr. Benson with his double-barreled “Joe Manton,” 
send in his beautiful pointer to flush a whisp of snipe, 
knock down one with each barrel, and “hie on” the dog 
to find the stragglers, which his educated eye had 
marked down hundreds of yards up wind! Better suc- 
cess attended the writer’s youthful efforts with a stand 
of plover; there is generally a considerable number 
and they offer a better mark to the novice than do the 
four or five snipe usually found in a whisp. After the 
pigeons had departed, the broods of grouse were well- 
grown in September, and as each brood generally keeps 
together until disturbed and scattered by the gunner, 
the novice can have no better sport; nor, indeed, can 
the veteran sportsman, who confines himself to shoot- 
ing on the wing. But truth must be told! The ruffed 
grouse is too good a bird for the cuisine to be left be- 
hind when it can be bagged. The writer has yet to 
find the sportsman who turned his back on a brood of 
grouse because they were treed by his dog before he 
got in a shot. For himself, he freely confesses that if 
he ever left a grouse outside his bag, the reason was 
he failed in his efforts to get it inside. 


Like all other things, this school-boy life came to 
anend. The pleasant pastimes of boyhood had to give 
place to the sterner duties of life, and so the scene 
changed from the banks of Miramichi to the busy and 
crowded streets of the city. The tastes for fishing and 
shooting still clung to the apprentice, whose greatest 
grief was that he had little time to indulge them. 
Still, all his holidays were spent in exploring the 
marshes and lakes within walking distance of the city 
of St. John. About two miles distant were the marshes 
of Little River and Red Head, which at that time were 
the resort of ducks, plover and snipe; while the bor- 
dering woods afforded fine coverts for hares, woodcock 
and grouse, and offered good sport to the few citizens 
who then sought their recreation with rod and gun. 
To my great surprise I found that the small towns of 
Chatham and New Castle had more sportsmen and 
better bred and trained Pointers and Spaniels than the 
Capital of the Province. The few that were owned in 
the city came from Halifax, or were brought from Eng- 
land by Officers of the Garrison, and no _ efforts 
seemed to be made to keep the breeds pure. An Eng- 
lish setter was unknown in New Brunswick in those 
days, and the few owned in Halifax. were kept more 
for show than for service. The absence of qiil and 
partridge in the Maritime Provinces accounts in great 
measure for the neglect of this finest of field dogs. 
The stronger and more hardy Pointer was better fitted 
for the marshes and the Spaniel for the coverts of 
grouse and woodcock. Of late years a few dogs of 
undoubted good breeding have been brought ireer ting 
land and the United States; the late Bench Shows in 
the city had prize-winners in Pointers, Setters, Span- 
iels and Cockers. The abundance of quail on the 


stubble and of pinnated grouse on the prairies of the 
United States, and the recent importation and naturali- 


zation of the English pheasant and partridge in the 
public and private reserves of the Middle and Western 
States, have made English and Irish Setters favorite 
field-dogs in America. But the Octogenarian regrets 
to learn that, with English birds, has been imported 
the perverted English idea of Sport. If this vitiated 
taste spreads beyond the small circle of multi-million- 
aires to which, fortunately, it is at present confined, 
there will soon be no use for field-dogs in the States; 
nor, indeed, for the genuine Sportsman either. Since 
this deplorable change in the Englishman’s idea of sport, 
an equally lamentable degeneration has taken place in 
English breeds of Sporting Dogs. Foxhounds, Grey- 
hounds and Beagles are still carefully bred and trained, 
each for his particular work; but Pointers, Setters, 
Spaniels and Cockers are now bred more for show 
than for service. Every few years a new fad is started, 
and a new strain with a new color is the sine que non 
oi dog-fanciers. Gordon Setters., Clumber Spaniels, 
Black Cockers, must now have “black and tan” mark- 
ings or they are taboo at the bench shows. Even the 
old gray and rusty Scotch Collie has been made to take 
on the fashionable black and tan trimmings; but, with 
the change of his coat, the writer is credibly informed, 
he has lost much of that instinct and keen intelligence 
which made him invaluable as a sheep and cattle dog. 
Thank good St. Hubert, the old liver-hued Pointer 
has remained true to his colors, his instincts and his 
training; as has the Irish Setter, which, so far, abso- 
lutely refuses to be black’d and tan’d, and whose purest 
strain still shows the bright bay coat and feathers which 
mark the breed. But, alas! Even these fine dogs are 
now bred more for show than use, and their training 
is a matter of less importance than their marks and 
points, for which they take prizes at Bench Shows 
without the slightest regard to their usefulness in the 
field: Gillies on the moor have replaced the old Point- 
ers; beaters at the battues now do the work of the old 
Spaniels; stalkers on the hills have banished the old 
Deerhounds, and only the Setter is now used by 
Sportsmen of the old school for Quail on the stubble 
and for Partridge among the turnips; and even he must 
be of the fashionable black and tan, or the still more 
recent Belton blue. The old strain of Spanish Pointer 
still resists all efforts to give him a black and tan or 
Belton blue coat, though he has been bred through 
all gradations of liver and white, brown and orange. 
Put Setters and Spaniels have been differentiated into 
as many colors as there are strains. Among Setters 
at Bench Shows we now see the old English black 
and white Setter bred into all black, all white, black 
and tan, and blue Belton, and all these claim prizes, 
not for their qualities in the field, but simply for their 
“marks.” But for the great triumph of fin de sivcle 
fancy breeding we must look among the Spaniels. A 
description of the last Bench Show held in New York 
is now before the writer. Among the Spaniels shown 
were: “English Water Spaniels, [rish Water Spaniels, 
Clumber Spaniels, Sussex Spaniels, Norfolk Spaniels, 
Black Field Spaniels, Blenheim Spaniels and Cockers.” 
Of all these Octogenarian has seen only the Old Eng- 
lish, the Irish Water, and the Clumber Spaniels; the 
latter a short, thick, clumsy brute that showed his 
mongrel origin in every point. What he was ever bred 
for, or of what earthly use he can be, when the old, 
purely bred English dog can be had is, to quote 
Dundreary, “One of these things that no f'lah can 
understand.” In this Show were entered Retrievers, 
Curley Coated Black Retrievers, Flat or Wavy-Coated 
Retrievers, Black-and-Tan Retrievers and Other Re- 
trievers.” Whether these were all distinct breeds from 
different stocks, or merely different strains from the 
same stocks, or from what stocks the race of Retriev- 
ers comes (if there really is such a race) the Octoge- 
narian confesses his dense ignorance. But he begs 
leave of all and sundry to record his belief that, while 
Pointers, Setters and Spaniels can be as easily broken 
to retrieve as any other breed of Retrievers, the pres- 
ence of the latter, either in the open or in covert, is 
only a useless nuisance to the gunner. But what may 
we not look for when the fin de siécle woman enters her 
horses for the blue ribbon of the turf; her dogs for the 
first prize at the bench show, and strives with male 
sportsmen (?) for the honor of being “first gun” at 
English and American battues, where the quality of the 
Sport is measured entirely by the weight of the Bag? 
oa ~ K * * * 


When the writer was in Minnesota some 30 years 
ago, he had the pleasure, new to him, of shooting 
pinnated grouse (or prairie chickens, as they were 
there called) over a couple of finely bred and highly 
trained Pointers. If not the best part of this fine sport, 
to the writer a very large part of it, was to watch the 
natural sagacity of the dogs, improved by fine training. 
They showed almost human intelligence in their quar- 
tering of the ground and working in concert. To see 
one come to point as soon as the other found, and hold 
it until the birds were flushed, was, to this writer’s 
notions, the highest kind of sport the gun can give its 
votary, and the Octogenarian recalls with delight the 
finest gunning he has ever had the good fortune to en- 
joy, since, in his early manhood, he tried to shoot 
Snipe over the best Setter that ever ranged the marshes 
of Hampton and Gagetown. The few gunners now liv- 
ing, who have seen the late Col. Otty’s “Nell” at work 
in Red Head or Hampton Marshes, will appreciate the 
added sport a good dog gives to mere shooting. Nell 
was old, but her wonderful sense of smell had suffered 
no dullness from age. She was still strong and active 
and though totally deaf, her phenomenal sagacity made 
up for this loss, which she seemed perfectly to under- 
stand. She never ranged out of sight, and while her 
nose was for the birds, her eye was always on her mas- 
ter. whose every sign and gesture was watched for, 
understood, and instantly obeyed. She had been 
trained in England; her education was perfect and her 
almost human intelligence left little for her master 
to do but make two signals, one “to heel,” the other 
“hie on.” Her “down charge,” her “point” and her 
“draw” were pictures. She would stand at point, 
rigid as stone, until waved on, and she seemed to re- 
gret a missed bird more than her master. Of the few 
who saw Nell at work, still fewer remain; of those 
who have shot over her, besides the writer, only Dr. 
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Langstroth and Joe Dalzell are left, and though both 
have owned good dogs since, they will readily ad- 
mit that Nell’s sagacity and fine action in the field 
could not be surpassed and have rarely been equalled. 
Good Old Nell! The fortunate man who owns your 
peer may well be a proud man! The Octogenarian 
has never seen field-dogs at work in England; but he 
is assured by those who have, that Setters there follow 
their instinct and training, and “set” close to the 
ground when game is winded. All those he has seen 
in America, even when trained in England, as Nell 
was, either stood rigid on all fours or raised one paw 
like the Pointer, as Nell did. He is credibly informed 
that this change of habit is almost universal in Amer- 
ica, and that most American Setters “point.” Any rea- 
son for this change of instinctive habit he has never 
heard. 


The Octogenarian learns with grief that in the West- 
ern States nous avons changé tout cela, and that the 
jeunesse doré now use ponies and flunkies to shoot grouse. 
[he Sportsman shoots from the pony’s back, while his 
“guide,” on another pony, hands him a loaded gun, 
taking the discharged one to reload. If this is true, 
there will soon be a “Shooting Trust,” as there is an 
Angling Trust, and none but Millionaires can go-a- 
gunning, as none but they can go-a-fishing for salmon 
with rod and line. The writer recently read with pain 
in a periodical devoted to American Sport, unaccom- 
panied by a single word of deprecation, a long descrip- 
tion of a battue a la English, in the private preserves of 
an American Millionaire, which had been well stocked 
with imported and acclimatized English Pheasants and 
Partridges. In all particulars was the perverted Eng- 
lish idea of sport followed with slavish accuracy, even 
to the flunkies in livery to carry and load the guns; 
the drivers with sticks to beat the coverts and drive 
the tame birds towards the Sportsmen and Sports- 
Jadies—to coin a word not yet, thank God, in the dic- 
tionaries—even the lunch al fresco and the “bags” 
made by the females of the party. The number of 
pheasants killed was given and the party had what the 
admiring editor of the Sporting Mag. called a “good 
time,” and parted with lively anticipations of the same 
kind of sport next autumn. To the growing class of 
real sportsmen among Americans, this must be sad 
reading; but its saddest feature is that it is printed in 
an American Sporting Organ without a single word 
of deprecation or denunciation, and the whole disgrace- 
ful thing called a “good time!” 

The word battue, adopted into English from the 
French tongue, has, unfortunately, the highest idea of 
sport the average Englishman can form. It is thus 
described in the dictionaries: “The surrounding of a 
preserve by a number of men, who, by cries and beat- 
ing, drive the game towards the sportsmen.” Who- 
ever has seen an English battue can add to this cor 
rect general description the following details: In 
these preserves pheasants and partridges are bred as 
domestric fowls are on a poultry farm. They are regu- 
larly fed to keep them from straying out of bounds in 
search of food; they are carefully guarded by game- 
keepers, who protect them from hawks and foxes, 
polecats and poachers, until they are full-grown and 
strong of wing. When the opening day comes—gen- 
erally the first of October—the host and his guests 
who have been “invited for the shooting.” sally forth, 
clad in the orthodox “‘shooting-coat and leathers,” and 
are posted in places usually allotted by ballot, so that 
all may have a chance for the “hot corners” and best 
stands. An army of beaters with sticks now enters at 
one end of the preserve, and in a long line, drive the 
half-domesticated birds towards the concealed gunners, 
each of whom has his flunkey in livery to carry and 
load his guns. Neither the beaters nor the flunkeys 
show the intelligence of well-trained Pointers and 
Spaniels, and the crackest of the “crack shots” are far 
inferior to the ordinary expert at an American “pigeon 
shoot.” They achieve the acme of skill, and the ne plus 
ultra of sport when they bring down a pheasant with 
each barrel; but he is a perfect Nimrod—a marvel of 
marksmanship—who can snatch the second gun and 
wound or knock some feathers from another “rocketer” 
before he has flown out of range. After a morning of 
this sport, with only the exercise necessary to move 
from one covert to another, the “shootists” adjourn 
to an elaborate lunch, at which the women (should 
those who take part in such sport be called ladies?) 
preside. The afternoon is spent as was the morning, in 
shooting half-tame birds again driven to the sportsman 
by beaters. Some thousands of birds are slain; the 
bulk of these are sold in the London markets to help 
defray the expenses of the battue. After the sport the 
flunkeys and beaters are sent over the ground to kill 
with their sticks and put out of pain the hundreds of 
wounded and maimed birds that the muffs have all but 
missed, among which are often found as many hens as 
cocks, and these go with the rest to swell the “bag” 
and the financial returns of the sport. This is a fair de- 
scription of what is now considered sport in England; 
at which old gunners, who, in their youth, were accus- 
tomed to carry and load their own guns; to shoot 
over pointers or setters, and to walk miles after their 
game, look with a sorrowful shake of the head at 
changes which have left them so far behind the age. 

That this description is not in any way exaggerated, 
will be shown by the following item from a late issue of 
the London Field: “A story which will go straight to 
the hearts of shooting men is told of a clerical gentleman 
who was invited to join a shooting party. In the course 
of the day the host felt himself prodded in the back, and 
turning round found the amiable cleric poking at him 
with the muzzle of his gun. His look of interrogation 
was met by the question, ‘Can you tell me how to let 
down these beastly things?’ pointing to the hammers of 
the gun, which were at full cock and loaded.” How ex- 
quisite is the satirical humor of Sir Conan Doyle, which 
is doubtless pointed at this kind of sport, in his serial 
“The Adventures of Etienne Gerard,” now appearing in 
the London Strand Magazine: “It was during this time 
that I hunted the fox in their company, and showed 
them that amidst all their sportsmen there was not one 
who could outride a Hussar of Conflans. When I gal- 
loped hack into the Franch lines with the hlood of the 


creature still moist upon my blades the outposts, who 
had seen what I had done, raised a frenzied cry in my 
honor; whilst those English hunters still yelled behind 
me, so that I had the applause of both armies. It made 


. the tears rise to my eyes to feel that I had won the ad- 


miration of so many brave men. That evening there came 
a packet under a white flag addressed “To the Hussar 
Officer who cut down the fox.’ Within I found the fox 
itself in two pieces as I had left it. There was a note, 
also; short but hearty, as the English fashion is, to say 
that as I had slaughtered the fox it only remained for me 
to eat it. They could not know that it was not our 
French custom to eat foxes, and it showed their desire 
that he who had won the honors of the chase should also 
partake of the game. It is not for a Frenchman to be 
outdone in politeness, and so I returned it to those 
brave hunters and begged them to accept it as a side-dish 
for their next dejeuner de la chasse.” 

Deplorable as is this declension from the old ideas of 
sport on the part of Englishmen, it is much more lament- 
able that American millionaires have not only adopted the 
low and vulgar notion that the quality of sport is to be 
measured by the amount of slaughter accomplished; but 
have sought to improve on their English models and ren- 
der the sport still more brutal by encouraging women to 
take part in the cold-blooded murder of half domesticated 
birds which these ladies (?) have probably fondled as 
nestlings and fed as chickens. Chacun da son gout should, 
perhaps, rule in sport as in food and wine; but the true 
sportsman will pity this depraved taste as the gourmet 
Goes that of the honest Scot who prefers brose and haggis 
to dindon aux truffes or galaytine aux béchamel and 
small-still whisky with the reek of the peat, to Amontillado 
or Veuve Clicquot. Wherein lies the sport of the battue, 
in which stupid flunkeys and beaters take the place of 
finely-bred and highly-trained dogs, is hard for the Old- 
time Sportsman to understand. The brutal desire to kill 
in vast numbers, with the least trouble and without skill, 
must be the predominating feeling, since at the battue 
the quality of the sport is always measured by the 
quantity of the game killed. In point of excitement and 
skill there must be more of the former in watching a 
flock of wild pigeons settling under a trap, and more of 
the latter in jerking the prop clear of the frame, than in 
passively waiting for tame birds to be driven towards 
sportsmen concealed in “hot corners.” In point of hu- 
manity the trap is infinitely beyond the battue, for no 
wounded and mangled birds escape from it to linger out 
a painful death, or to be brutally dispatched by the sticks 
of hired flunkeys and drivers, who, so far as excitement 
makes sport, have the cream of it at the end, in gratifying 
precisely the same vulgar and brutal sentiment. That 
women can not only take part in such demoralizing sport, 
but profess to enjoy it, is one of the strangest and most 
lamentable traits in the fin de siécle leaders of fashion; 
and, alas! the “girl of the period” is proving herself an 
apt pupil of this unfeminine taste. Strange indeed is it to 
find, in democratic America, that those who are loudest in 
expressing contempt for “an effete Aristocracy of Rank,” 
should seek to introduce its worst traits into their own 
Aristocracy of Wealth. Well may the moralist exclaim, 
O tempora, O mores! 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





Trouting in Northwestern Waters. 


SoME years ago I lived for a time in the extreme 
northern part of the British Columbia seaboard region, 
close against the Alaskan boundary, and when I first 
went there I was told by the old timers that if I would 
catch trout I must catch them with worm or beef or 
venison bait, and that I must discard and weed from 
my mind the memories of those pretty little feather 
lures so dear to the heart of the angler. 

Being fresh, and tender-toed, I hearkened and said 
nothing, but pondered deeply on the ways of the fickle 
trout. Then, after a while, I, like Thomas of old, 
doubted; and the more I doubted the madder I got, 
for again and again, straight-laced Reason would whis- 
per that the old-timers must be right; that they knew 
the ways of the far North trout; that the same tradition 
was told the length of the Alaskan coast, and that I, 
with an overweening sense of my skill as an angler, 
would get ignominiously skunked and put to shame 
the first time I tried to catch fish with feathered mock- 
eries. Still, hoping against hope, I ever hoped I would 
yet succeed in refuting the tale, and covering myself 
with glory in defiance of the old-timers. 

As the season was yet too early for fishing in that 
country, I had much time to think over all these mat- 
ters, and to get a wholesome and most unholy hunger 
for trout; so that by the time June had arrived—which 
is as early as fishing can be done there-—I was then to 
try conclusions with the trout. 

Some time during that month, the United States 
Survey ship, C. P. Patterson, arrived at Fort Simpson, 
and a few days after her arrival, Lieut. C. C. Marsh, 
of that vessel, and I made up a trip to a small lake a 
few miles away. Choosing a fine day—when fine days 
do come in that North Coast country they are delight- 
ful—we took a boat and sailed down coast to where the 
stream flowed into a small bay of the sea. Here was 
erected a saw mill, operated by means of a large over- 
shot, driven by water flumed from the stream. After 
2 chat with the genial millman, we turned upstream and 
walked to the lake, about a mile from the mouth, and 
as soon as possible began operations. Soon we be- 
gan to fear that the old-timers were right about the 
fly, and after a couple of hours’ assiduous trial with all 
fles known to us, both as being good takers in the 
southern part of the Province and in the east, we de- 
jectedly sat down in the shade of a tree to eat our 
lunches. After eating and smoking, and incidentally 
killing about a million black flies, we walked to the 
outlet and got a skiff which was tied there, owned and 
used by the mill owner about his work on the lake. 
Paddling in this to various parts of the little sheet of 
water, we again tried our skill, but to no purpose; so 
after two or three hours of disappointing work, we 
pulled into the landing and again rested. 

Now up to this time we had tried principally < 
colored and bright flies, such as coachman, post-boy. 








ibis, professor, etc., and as I lay there on my back 
dreamily smoking and perfunctorily killing an occa- 
sional insistent fly, I bethought myself that it would be 
well, before acknowledgment of defeat, to try some- 
thing of a darker shade. 

Ransacking my book, without a word to Marsh, I ex- 
tracted a little fly which had been despised as utterly 
worthless in the past—a dark green body with dark 
turkey wing on No. 8 Sproat. This I tied on, and 
going to the edge of the swift water, where it broke 
away from the lake, I cast, at once hooked a fish, and 
set the pool alive with a score of others. They were 
not large, about half a pound, but gave us good sport 
tor a while, Marsh hunting out and getting to work 
with a similar fly. Anything larger than No. 8 was 
worthless, and Nos. 9 or 10 hooks were better than 
No. 8. When we left for home we were happy, and 
vowed that now we had discovered the proper lure, 
and had annihilated the pet fiction of the old-timers. 
We would soon return for a happy day on the upper 
end of the lake. This second visit was destined never 
to be made together, bad weather, work and other 
things combining to interfere with our plans until the 
ship had departed. 


During this interval I had made use of the knowledge 
gained on our first visit, to tie several flies of various 
patters, all of which turned out well, and which I de- 
scribe here for the benefit of any brother angler an- 
ticipating a trip to Alaska or North British Columbia, 
so that he need not load his book up with useless crea- 
tions which may be ever so good in other places. 

No. 1. Body dark green, no hair, ginger hackle, wing, 
brown mallard wing covert. Nos. 2 and 3. Brown and 
ginger palmer, both with peacock body. No. 4. Green 
dragon. Body flat, silver tinsel, wound on bare shank, 
rib with dark green embroidery silk, followed with 
black hackle; partridge hackle under wing; wing brown 
mallard wing covert, with two strands of blue and 
yellow macaw. Tail three strands of same feather as 
mallard wing. 

All should be tied on No. 9 or 10 Sproat. The last 
is a most effective fly, but is more expensive than the 
others. A few March-brown, blue-dun and _ hare’s- 
ear may be added, and the bee fly. It will be noticed 
that there is an entire absence of red or white in the 
make-up of the list, but withthe ones named the angler 
will be fit for any ordinary trout fishing in the North. 

Some time after the outing I have just described I 
again visited the lake. This time alone. However, 
upon arriving at the mill, I found that institution idle, 
and the owner’s brother ready to go with me for the 
fun of the outing. He took a rifle, but no rod, de- 
spising that sort of hunting. Well, that was a pleas- 
urable day! And one that I shall long remember. 
First of all, thé September sun was warm, not hot. 
The air was soft and balmy to a degree I have never 
experienced elsewhere. The lake was devoid of fishers 
other than ourselves, and its surface was just dap- 
pled with a soft, persistent breeze, while the clumps of 
willows and dark green firs cast patches of shadow in 
places for the delectation of ease-loving trout and 
ardent angler alike. On shore two fine dogs, part 
hound, sniffed each thicket as they lounged along in 
chance of scenting a stray deer, meanwhile keeping a 
watchful eye on their master of the mill, who idly 
pulled the boat just clear of the lilies. We had skirted 
one side of the lake, about one and one-half miles long, 
and were coming down the further side, catching trout 
at intervals, when a whimper from the dogs in the 
woods on the side we had just fished caused us to 
stop and listen. Then came another undecided sound, 
followed by a bay from both, a smashing of limbs and 
brush, and a beautiful buck deer sprang off the low 
bank into the lake. Then it was the fun began! Drop- 
ping the rod, I grabbed a rough paddle, and dug in 
for all I knew at the stern, while my companion strained 
at the oars. Crossing a quarter mile of water was soon 
accomplished, and a shot fired at the deer just as he 
was reaching shore again, he having turned upon 
seeing us. This shot missed, but a second, fired just 
as he reached cover, wounded him. In a few moments 
the dogs had again driven him into the water, and fear- 
ing he would sink if shot again, we pulled up along- 
side him and threw a rope over his horns; then, 
thinking to easily dispatch him, I reached down and 
tried to plunge a knife into his throat; but I found that, 
wounded as he was, he was quite as handy with those 
knife-like hindhoofs in the water as on shore, for at the 
first prick of the knife he reached up and cut the back 
of my hand severely. A shot then ended the argument, 
and we towed the animal ashore. Then I began to 
think of my tackle, and found that in the haste I had 
thrown the rod down, leaving the flies to trail in the 
water, and upon reeling in, we discovered a fine trout 
attached to the end fly. He had hooked himself firmly 
and remained so through the affray with the deer. It 
being now well on in the afternoon, and feeling satis- 
fied with our fishing, to say nothing of the deer, we 
pulled the skiff to the landing, and an hour later were 
at the mill, where the deer was skinned and the fish 
divided. There were seventy-five nice fellows from 
one-half to one and one-quarter of a pound. After 
bidding good-by to my hospitable hosts, and taking a 
quarter of fat venison, I started for home in the little 
decked canoe with my plunder, there to further divide 
with neighbors the welcome fruits of a successful and 
delightful outing. 

It was when on this fishing trip that I caught a 
trout which gave me a surprise. He was about a pound 
weight, and as I was taking him off the hook I noticed 
something which I took to be a bit of dead weed hang- 
ing from his mouth, but which, upon being pulled, 
proved to be the tail of a full-grown white-footed 
mouse, and attached to the body of the late lamented 
owner, which was firmly lodged in the fish’s gullet, 
being too large to be entirely swallowed, the bulk of 
the body resting between the jaws of the fish, while 
the head had just -begun to show signs of gastric ac- 
tion. Yet gorged as had been the fish, he had risen 


and taken the fly savagely. I dropped him overboard 
as a pirate, a criminal, and a glutton insatiate. 


Mazama. 


Bermisx Corvumeia. 
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The Sportsmen’s Show. 


THE ninth annual Sportsmen’s Show opened in Madi- 
son Square Garden, this city, February 21, and will con- 
tinue until March 7. The dominating feature of the 
exposition this year is the Indian play Hiawatha, which 
is enacted by a troupe of Ojibways from the north shore 
of Lake Huron. The central portion of the immense 
floor space has been converted into a lake, containing 
in the center an island; and in the background, rising 
from the lake, there is a highly realistic wildwood with 
majestic mountains in the distance. The principal inci- 
dents of the play take place on the island. Hiawatha has 
been sung for several summers by these Indians in the 
epen air on the shore of a lake near Desbarats, Ont., and 
as here presented it has the pleasing character of a fin- 
ished performance. 

The orchestra and chorus. is large and magnifi- 
cently trained, and is in itself a most important feature 
of the show. Several soloists, eminent as artists, have 
also been engaged to sing at the afternoon matinees and 
evening performances, so that in its musical features it 
has entertaining possibilities of a high and refined order. 

The lake is also utilized afternoon and evening for 
fly-casting competitions, the programme of which has 
already been given in oir columns. 

The various game regions are well represented by the 
delegations of guides, whose characteristic cabins and ac- 
coutrements have unfailing attraction for all who have 
seen the real thing in the woods. 

The districts represented are New Brunswick and the 
Canada-Pacific country, Maine, the Adirondacks, Vir- 
ginia and Montana and Wyoming. 

The trade exhibits are as follows: 

Von Lengerke & Detmold occupy a big space on the 
main floor at the left of the main entrance. The exhibit 
of this firm consists principally of the Racine Boat Com- 
pany’s output, all in charge of Mr. Gus Grieff. 

Another important exhibit is that of Abercrombie & 
Fitch, the makers of everything for camping and camp 
life. 

Messrs. J. H. Lau & Co. are showing for the first time 
in this country the Rebla gun; also Empire powders and 
fencing swords of all nations. : 

Savage rifles are on exhibition in all grades, in charge 
of Messrs. French and Savage, Jr. 

Mr. Paul North has a booth exhibiting Chamberlain 
Targets and a new hand device for throwing them. 

A. H. Funke’s exhibit of Mannlicher repeating rifles is 
a full and interesting one. 

The Stevens Arms Company is showing complete sam- 
ples of their entire output. The Hollenbeck guns can be 
seen there. : 

Siegel-Cooper Co. make a fine display of their sport- 
ing goods department. * 

The Pneumatic Mattress Company have on exhibition 
every device for comfort, afloat and ashore. 

Mr. Marble himself is in charge of the Marble Safety 
Ax Company’s exhibit; they have a big line of specialties 
for use in the forest. 7 

Charles A. Strelinger & Co. make a good showing of 
their engines. : 

The Standard Marine Engine Company have three dif- 
ferent designs and grades of power on the main floor. 

The. Lozier Motor Company’s exhibit is an important 
feature of the show. This is true of the Western Gas 
Engine Company. . 

Among other important engine and motor companies 
represented are the Buffalo Gasoline Motor Company, the 
Eagle Gas Engine Company, the Toquet Launch and 
Motor Company and the Norwalk Motor Company. 

The Old Town Canoe Company, of Maine, have a 
pretty exhibit. So have Palmer Brothers. 

The well-known taxidermist, Mr. H. L. Rand, of 
Worcester, Mass., has on exhibition some beautiful speci- 
mens of his work. 

At the space of the Canadian Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany can be seen some particularly interesting pictures 
of game scenes in the west and northwest. 

The Old Hickory Chair Company show some comfort- 
able devices for camp life. 

THe Canadian Camp-Fire Club’s dinner, an event 
which was coincident with the opening’ of the Sports- 
men’s Show, was given in Madison Square Garden on 
Friday evening of last week, and it was a function of 
great magnitude. About 300 members and their friends, 
gentlemen and ladies, had a most enjoyable time. There 
was quite a bit-of camp life realism in the surroundings. 
The great stage scene at the west end of the amphi- 
theatre portrayed a section of the wilderness; canoes 
on the lake and the lake itself were something like a part 
of camp life conditions, and the crisp, cool air of the 
garden was a reality. The long table, horse shoe in 
shape, had its head at the Madison avenue entrance, the 
sides sweeping far down toward the other end on each 
side of the lake. Many, distinguished members and 
guests were present. Dr. G. Lenox Gordon presided. 
Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton was tosatmaster. After 
dinner several speeches were made in felicitous vein, 
mostly of camp-fire themes. Rev. Leander T. Chamber- 
lain, D.D., specially distinguished himself as an enter- 
taining after dinner speaker. 


Fly-Casting at the Sportsmen’s Show. 


The Anglers’ Casting Tournament opened Saturday 
evening, February 21, at 7:30 o’clock, and will continue 
every afternoon and night until the Sportsmen’s Show 
closes, on March 7. It is in charge of the following 
gentlemen, who compose the Tournament Committee: 
Charles A. Bryan, Charles R. Flint, Robert B. Lawrence, 
Frank Bailey, W. K. Park, N. S. Smith, D. T. Aber- 
crombie, C. G. Levison, J. S. Parlee, W. D. Cloyes, G. 
H. Gerard, W. F. Kimber, G. B. Hayes, H. W. Van 
Wagenen, Robert Lefferts, Lody Smith, T. A. Knapp, 
Harry Palmer, H. L. Cadmus, and J. E. Bulwinkel. 


The Opening Event, Feb, 21. 


The’ first event was Class A, black bass fly-casting, 
distance orily to count; flies on No. 4 or larger hook, at 
the discretion of the contestants; open only to those who 
had’ never cast more than 75 feet in any similar contest 
in either club or open tournament; weight of rod and 
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length of leader unrestricted. Three prize medals, gold, 
silver and bronze. Harold G. Henderson won. The 
judges and referee were: A. B. Douglass, J. B. Car- 


ville and Milton H. Smith. The score, in feet and inches: 


Harold G. Henderson, 73 feet 4 inches; W. D. Cloyes, 
70 feet; V. R. Greenwood, 68 feet 6 inches; W. K. Park, 
67 feet 8 inches. 


Monday Afiernoon, Feb, 23. 


Class B—Trout fly-casting for distance only. Open 
to youths not over twenty years of age. Weight of rod 
and length of leader unrestricted. Three prize medals, 
gold, silver and bronze. The score in feet and inches: 
J. H. Cruikshank, 76 feet 4 inches; R. F. Cruikshank, 69 
feet; W. H. Cruikshank, 63 feet 3 inches. Carroll Hen- 
derson, Jr., cast 63 feet and B. C. Ritchie 44 feet. 


Monday Night, Feb. 23. 


Class C—Switch trout fly-casting contest. Distance 
only. Open to all excepting those who have cast more 
than 75 feet in any similar club or tournament contest. 
An obstacle was placed fifteen feet behind the contest- 
ants. Weight of rod and length of leader unrestricted. 
Three prize medals, gold, silver and bronze. The score, 
in feet and inches: C. G. Levison, 63 feet 6 inches; H. 
G. Henderson, Sr., 59 feet; E. J. Mills, 59 feet; D. T. 
Abercrombie, 49 feet 6 inches. Cast-off: Mills, 71 feet; 
Henderson, 59 feet. 


Winter Care of Tackle. 


“Ir’s a source of great surprise to me,” said a vet- 
eran angler, “to find that some men have any tackle 
at all left over from the preceding year, when I see the 
careless way in which they treat it. Rods are dumped 
hastily into some garret corner, often dry and hot 
enough to warp a telegraph pole. Lines still wet from 
the last day’s fishing are tossed into an envelope to 
mildew or are left to rot on the reels. The reels them- 
selves, put away damp, uncleaned and without oil, are, 
of course, bound to rust ‘and give poor service the fol- 
lowing season. Hooks are tumbled in with the damp 
line, the steel to corrode, the gut to dry and crack and 
split. When the unfortunate, who thus leaves things to 
care for themselves, loses a big fish on the opening 
day of the next year’s sport by the sudden parting of a 
rotten line, he breaks into a torrent of abuse directed 
against the innocent tackle maker, and goes straight 
to some shop to buy a complete new outfit, declaring 
that la: year’s stuff is never good any way. 

“Now, all of this can be, and should be, avoided. 
An hour or so of care at the end of the season will 
insure the preservation of rod, hooks and lines. Every 
rod joint should be carefully straightened before it is 
put up for the winter. The tips, especially, are bound 
to be more or less set from the constant downward 
strain. The remedy for this is to lay them on a flat 
board and tack leather strips across, holding them 
down to the plane surface. By keeping them damp a 
few days you can readily warp them into proper shapes. 
Next give a good rubbing down with a mixture of pow- 
dered pumice and sweet Oil tu take off the cracked and 
broken surface of the old varnish, and then two thor- 
ough coats of thin varnish, allowing plenty of time 
for the first coat to dry before applying the second. 
You must always look to see that the guides and 
whipping are complete and in good order, and repair 
any frayed or loose ones before putting on the pre- 
servative. This dressing fills all the pores of the wood, 
and shuts out all decay. Then lay the rods and their 
cases on a shelf in some room of moderate temperature. 
Standing them against a wall is a bad practice, as it 
tends to bend and set the wood. 

“Reels must be carefully taken apart, cleaned of all 
rust and grit and oiled. Lines should be removed 
from the reels, first wiped off with a damp cloth, and 
when dry with an oiled one, and then wound on a flat 
bit of board. Hooks should always be dipped in oil 
before being stored away, and grease will also keep the 
gut snells moist and pliable. 





“Artificial flies require more care than all the rest of 
the output put together. A whole army of buffalo 
bugs, moths and shiners are on the lookout for the 


soft feathers and silks. Take every one out of the 
book, and after laying in the sun for a few hours to 
kill any chance germs or eggs, wrap in camphorated 
paper or in plain tissue paper and sift thoroughly with 
powdered camphor gum. Then pack them away in a 
red cedar chest if you have or can procure one, and no 
prowling vermin will destroy that outfit. 

“With such care taken in time the angler will find at 
the opening of the next season that he has saved many 
a dollar, and all of his outfit is as good as ever, and 
some of it even better than when it was new, because 
of the seasoning.” 


A Fishing Rights Case. 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 13.—A case which has attracted 
considerable attention among sportsmen in this vicinity 
was tried in county court here this week. In the town 
cf Trenton, about 25 miles north of this city, are the 
summer homes of a large number of city people. Among 
them is one owned by C. A. Nicholson, of Utica. In 
proximity to the village of Trenton is a well-known trout 
brook, known as the Birdsall. Mr. Nicholson recently 
leased of the owner of a farm, Jerome B. Watkins, the 
right exclusively to fish in the brook where it traversed 
his farm. One evening last summer Mr. Watkins sur- 
prised a man named Lewis Pittock in the act of fishing 
on the preserve, and notified Mr. Nicholson, who event- 
ually brought suit. Mr. Pittock did not catch a 
fish on the premises but he dropped in his hook and line 
several times. The jury in the case decided in favor of 
Mr. Nicholson, awarding him damages in the sum of 
$5. The case was brought largely as a test, and other 
owners of summer homes in Trenton and vicinity were 
much interested in the trial. 


All communications intended for Forest amp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and uot te any individual eommccted with the pacer, 





Didymus vs. Day. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I suppose I ought to feel as badly squelched as a mouse 
that an elephant has trod on, but I don’t. My eloquent 
antagonist has his opinions, and in spite of his terrible 
sarcasm I still hold mine. He is so extravagant in as- 
suming that I object to alf land ownership that I con- 
sider it a waste of time to answer it. My text was the 
selfishness of multimillionaires who “want the earth” and 
are going to have it if money will do the business. 

If my fierce opponent had eliminated “Didymus” and 
“we Americans” his tirade would have been nearly one- 
third shorter and that much valuable space have been 
saved for a better purpose. I must, however, admit that 
if “we Americans” had not occurred twenty-seven times 
and “Didymus” nearly as often, his arguments would 
have been quite weak. 

If he will look up the Litearary Digest of February 27 
he may see by the savage editorials of various papers 
that in my estimate of the selfishness of millionaires I 


do not stand alone. Dipymus. 
St. Aucustine, Fla., Feb. 21. 


Massachusetts Ice Fishing. 


Foxsoro, Mass., Feb. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In many Massachusetts towns pickerel are the only game 
fish to be found. Many of our best pickerel ponds are 
aimost depleted by the fish hog (usually from another 
town), who covers the ice with traps, and, with the 
help of hired men and boys, catch and carry away every 
fish, large and small, and feed them to their swine or 
sell them for any price they can get. Such practice must 
soon spoil the summer fishing in any pond. 

A bill has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to permit any town to restrict fishing through the 
ice, for such a term of years, not exceeding five, as the 
town may determine. 

If enacted, this will give towns so troubled a chance 
to prevent the destruction of the pickerel fishing by its 
inhabitants. 

Date of hearing before the committee has not yet been 
fixed, but if those interested will send a postal to the 
“Town Fish Committee, Foxboro, Mass.,” notice will be 
given when the date is fixed. Ropert W. CARPENTER. 


Che Kennel. 
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Fixtures. 


Feb. 23-26.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel fi ine- 
teenth annual show. W. B. Emery, Sec’y. Cae 
March 4-7.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Show of Duquesne Kennel Club, of 
Western Pennsylvania. 
March 10-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Show of Rochester Kennel Club. 
March 12-14.—Coshocton, O.—Show of Coshocton Kennel Club. 
March 17-20.—Uhrichsville, O.—Show of Twin City Kennel Club. 
March 25-28.—Chicago.—Show of Chicago Kennel Club. 
March 30-31.—St. Louis.—Show of St. Louis Collie Club. 
March 31-April 3.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Show of Buffalo Kennel Club. 
P. ril 1-4——New Orleans, La.—Show of Southwestern Kennel 
ub. 
April 1-4.—Victoria, B. C.—Show of Victoria Kennel Club. 
aa 8-11.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Show of Atlantic City Kennel 


May 29-30.—Hempstead, L. I.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. 

_Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 








Run to Cover. 





The Closest Fox Hunt on Record, 
BY CHARLES HALLOCK. 


Tue last week of January (holiday week, you know) 
was a great day for fox hunters in old Virginny, espe- 
cially around Roxbury. All the old mawms and aunties 
of the households were glad to see the young folks home 
again from school and business, and they did enjoy to 
see them get together with the hounds, everyone mounted, 
and hear the old cow horn sound once more. Just listen 
to Lizzie Cross: 

“Lor’ sakes! de likes of dat don’t happen ebery day, 
use me! I reckon ebery old fox on Peach Hill knowed 
he was in for a run dem days, and no gittin’ around it. 
Seems like no mo’ dan yis’day sence dem hunters follow 
cat far cry hereaway. Dem Batkins boys chase one old 
red more dan half a day and neber cotch him; had fine 
pack of hounds, too. Golly! how dem holumdays gone 
by! Kiah! Reckon ole fox lief as not dar wouldn't be no 
holumdays? Same time dem Quinton boys got brush 
O. K. Run him into brier patch down by de spring whar 
I libs. My eyes! dat was a fox. Neber saw old fox be- 
have like dat ar one! No, sah! Not nohow. What you 
tell me? You all neber hyar ’bout dat finish? Neber 
hyar ’bout dat foolishness? Don’t say a word, child. I’se 
movin’ on ye!” 

But Lizzie hadn’t a word to say. The recital was too 
much for her modesty. She just led her interested listen- 
ers up to the climax of expectation and left them in sus- 
pense. It remains for a correspondent of the Richmond 
News-Leader to tell us all about it. He was an eye wit 
ness to the transaction: 

It was all that old colored woman’s own foolishness, 
he plead. She was standing in the door of her house 
when the fox, almost exhausted, ran into a thick brier 
patch close by. By this time the dogs had come to a 
loss. Mr.’ Bowles and several others were soon up with 
the pack. Then poor Lizzie Cross, who is one shade 
darker than charcoal, 4 feet 2 inches high, and about 9 
feet around, came waddling out as nimbly as a Muscovy 
duck. She was clapping her hands and calling to the ex- 
cited huntsmen, “Come here; come here; dar he, dar he!” 

“Where?” was asked. 

“In dem briers dar; I’s dun seed him go in; he ain’t 
dun come out.” 

Soon the place was crowded so thickly that the hounds 
could not get the fox out. Unexpectedly, Lizzie appeared 
on the scene. “Wait dar, gemmuns, I is comin’ wid 
ae (an old shaggy shepherd). Sic him dar; sic him 
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{a went Bruiser! Qut came the poor frightened fox, 
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with his tongue hanging straight out, and ran directly to 
poor Lizzie. Her screams would have drowned the 
sounds of a fog horn. The terrified dame started to turn 
and run, but she fell. The fox, being closely pursued by 
cld Stonewall, took refuge in the folds of Aunt Lizzie’s 
dress. One of the huntsmen rode up quickly and reached 
the poor darkey before the pack of hounds did. This 
timely assistance alone saved her life. 

“Boss, is you dun cotch him?” were the first words 
said after recovering from a cold shower bath, which had 
tu be used to restore her to consciousness. 





A Dog that Longed for His Old Home. 


A Few days ago a half-starved, exhausted setter dog 
strayed into West Springfield. His body was gaunt, his 
eyes glassy, his legs tottering. A man possessed of the 
jumate necessary requirements for membership in the 
society with a long and much-abused name was attracted 
by the dog’s appearance. He noticed on examination that 
the dog wore a collar bearing the name “Benjamin Pep- 
per, Hartford, Ct.” The man took the dog home and 
gave him a square meal and lodging, and in the meantime 
communicated with the man in Hartford whose name 
was on the dog’s collar. A prompt reply came, and the 
following story was disclosed: “During the blizzard of 
1888 the dog was given shelter in the home of Mr. Pep- 
per, where he had been duly adopted. In time the crea- 
ture became greatly attached to his new quarters. Last 
summer the owner of the dog gave him away to a man 
in New Hampshire, 200 miles distant from Hartford. 
His dogship, however, chafed under his new ownership. 
One day the animal, with a most determined air, left his 
new home and started southward. From that day until 
he appeared in West Springfield, the dog was heard of no 
more. At last faithfulness is to be rewarded, and the dog 
will doubtless live and die in the home of his former 
owner at Hartford.—Springfield Republican. 





Canoeing. 
ome 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, 
who do their knocking about on inland waters, to keep 
a record of their trips and experiences, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM Offer cash prizes for the best ac- 
counts of cruises taken during the season of 1903. As 
few restrictions as possible will be imposed, and those 
given are made only with the view of securing some uni- 
formity among the competitors’ stories, so that the 
judges will be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First, $50.00. 

Second, $25.00. 

Third, $15.00. 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 
and November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) in- 
land streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made 
must not be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept and all 
incidents and information that would be of value to other 
canoeists covering the same route should be carefully 
recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is 
made should preface the story, and a list of outfit and 
supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accom- 
pany each story, and they will be considered in making 
the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white 
paper in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) 
should also be sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall be- 
come the property of the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company. All manuscript should reach the office of 
the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., on or before December 1, 1903. 











We wish to call attention to the insertion of condition 
TX. in the announcement of the Canoe Cruising Compe- 
tition. The publishers of Forest AND STREAM were 
~~ to make this addition at a suggestion made by 
Mr. Theodore C. Zerega (who judged the last cruising 
competition) in ‘a letter which we published last week. 
In this communication, after criticising the stories sub- 
mitted, he adds that almost all the articles were dis- 
figured by the free use of slang and incorrect nautical ex- 
pressions. To avoid any such unfortunate condition in 
the future the publishers felt justified in incorporating 
condition number nine in the prospectus, for it no way 
affects the fairness of the competition, as the cruise must 
be taken between May first and November first of this 
year. 





The A. C. A. Committees. = 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I notice in the issue of Forest anp Stream Februa 
21, 1902. an article pertaining to the affairs ef the A. @ 
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A. signed Ilka, and am pleased to see it published, and 
I assume that Ilka is a member of the A. C. A. I think 


_it would vastly further our interest if our members took 


the same’ interest in affairs that Ilka does; at the same 
time I wish to criticise to a slight extent the article re-- 
ferred to. . 

Ilka is correct in his statement as to chairman of the 
“Regatta Committee.” It seems most difficult to find an 
ex-racing man in the Atlantic Division who will care- 
fully fulfill this position. 

I am also informed that the chairman of the Camp 
Site Committee and the chairman of the Transportation 
Committee are having difficulties in filling these com- 
mittees. 

In — to my not belonging to the racing element 
in the Sailors’ Union, would say that this is true; but 
that I will endeavor to procure a “Regatta Committee” 
who will be absolutely fair with the racing men, and I 
promise to be fair also. i 
_ Other committees of the A. C. A. are at work, and it 
is time that a “Regatta Committee” is in action. 

NaTHANEEL S. Hyatt, 
Commodore A. C. A. 
OssininG, N, Y., Feb. 19. 


The Cruise of the Mosquito. 


BY HULBERT FOOTNER. 





It was Fourth of July morning; the Hudson lay like 
a sheet of dusty glass in the sun and the further shore 
was almost indistinguishable through the hot haze. 
The long,’ slim canoe, which we had dubbed Mosquito 
and painted a beautiful bottle-green, was cleaving the 
oily surface noiselessly, and the hearts of the crew were 
light with the prospect of two weeks’ entire freedom 
and strange adventures to befall. The mate knelt in 
the bow, striving manfully to accustom his bones to 
the strange demands of his position, his bare arms 
pinking rapidly under the kiss of the sun; baggage was 
piled amidships, including many goodly things for the 
refreshment of the inner man, and the skipper sat up 
on the stern deck and surveyed the course. 

We had left Coxsackie, whereto we had taken pas- 
sage to avoid the tides and squalls and railroad trains 
of the Lower Hudson, a few hours before, feeling 
abundantly able to cover the twenty-five miles to 
Albany before night; but, alas! the humiliating confes- 
sion must be made, we had done no more than ten 
before the sun and ebb tide (which he had not es- 
caped after all) had taken all the steam out of our 
strokes, and we were even now thinking how pleasant 
it would be to have a tow through the heat of the day. 

To that end, we hailed a couple of steamers from 
midstream, but they did not appear inclined to stop for 
us. Most inconsiderate, we thought, on a holiday, too, 
when good will should be in the air. But by and by 
we came upon a barge moored to a wharf, and about 
to return to Albany with a load of excursionists. We 
promptly made fast to the stern, and this was the be- 
ginning of our first adventure. 

Now excursion barges are not remarkable for speed; 
I suppose this one made about eight miles an hour; 
it would have looked slow enough from the shore, but 
to us in a frail canoe dangling at the stern, with the 
wake of the clumsy vessel pounding our bows and 
threatening to capsize us momentarily, the rate was 
nothing less than terrific. If the barge was moving at 
eight miles an hour, the water was thrown back of 
her stern at about the same rate, making our gross 
progress through the water about sixteen miles an 
hour, which is pretty good for a canoe. Our line got 
jammed; and in order to be able to let go at a mo- 
ment’s notice, the mate had to unloose it and hang 
on by main strength. We determined not to let go the 
rope until we were actually in the water. The skipper 
balanced in the stern and tried to steer—tried, because 
the Mosquito acted exactly like a gamy fish with a 
hook in its gills, darting first to one side, then the 
other. Over and over we'd go, till just as we thought 
it was all up with us, off she’d shoot to the other side. 
Our tow line was not long enough, and it was impos- 
sible to keep her straight. 

The barge was crowded as only excursion barges 
can be. Those hanging over the stern amused them- 
selves by jeering us, and even peppering us with buns 
and bits of ice. We were much too busy to think of 
returning their fire, and it was hard to preserve our 
dignity. Others seemed to think we were there for the 
express purpose of filling their pitchers with water, 
and were quite indignant at our refusal. We would 
have liked to have had a drink ourselves. I suspected 
we worked harder for those two hours than if we had 
paddled, but the excitement of the strenuous ride was 
fine, and we were able to camp in sight of Albany 
after all. . P 

On a trip like this there is generally a day when one 
thing after another goes amiss, and this is the time 
that proves the temper of the crew. Our run of hard 
luck struck us on the first night out. In the first place 
we delayed too long in choosing a camping ground, and 
darkness commencing to fall, we had to go ashore 
where we were, and it was the worst kind of a mud- 
liole. Then when the fire was lit a swarm of gnats 
descended on us, and in combating them the skipper 
kicked over the soup. We had a miserable supper and 
a great struggle to put up the tent in the dark, and 
when we finally managed to turn in, dog-tired and cross, 
our troubles were not over even then. 

Toward morning we were awakened by the steamer 
Adirondack passing up the river. It was raining 
hard, and our feet were in a pool of water. We swore 
at each other for pitching the tent over a hollow, and 
drawing up our knees prepared to go to sleep again, 
when suddenly the flaps parted inward and a wave 
which looked enormous to our dazed senses lifted up 
and fell on us, followed by half a dozen others. We 
leaped to our feet, and found that half the tent was 
pitched in the river; the waves were the rollers from 
the Adirondack. All the day before the tide had run 

strong against us, and when we had naturally come 
to the conclusion it never ran the other way, it | 
risen in the night and tried to drown us: We decided 
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that tide had a-personal spite against the crew of the 
Mosquito. 

_ That was a miserable morning; everything was soak- 
ing wet, and after our sodden breakfast a heavier 
shower than ever came up. We embarked in the 
midst of it, and it was a notable sight to see the 
millions of fat drops plumping themselves all over 
the face of the river. But the cursed tide was now run- 
ning out again like a mill-race, and mackintoshes hurt 
out sun-burned shoulders cruelly. With the greatest 
efforts we could scarcely make any headwy, and com- 
ing to a wharf presently, we hung on to rest for a 
while, almost ready to give up. 

We enviously watched a launch breasting the current 
easily. “If we were only hitched on behind!” we ex- 
claimed to each other, and at that very minute, as if 
in answer to our prayer, the launch ran s) aground. 
You may be sure we did not take long to go to her 
assistance. We found a crew of eight men on board 
and seven of them giving orders. It immediately be- 
came apparent that the gentlemen had been celebrating 
the holiday not wisely, but too well. The eighth was 
even now fortifying himself in the cabin against the 
horrors of a watery grave. Of course with our light 
craft we could do nothing to help them, but we hung 
around and added our voices to the seven already talk- 
ing, and when the launch finally slid off the stones, the 
grateful gentlemen gave us all the credit for it and im- 
mediately offered to tow us up against the current. 

The sun came out, and our troubles were over. One 
of the crew took up a position on the stern of the 
launch, and with the kindest intent bombarded us with 
bottles of beer. His aim was bad, and we nearly 
capsized trying to catch them; but fortunately some 
came fairly aboard. Whenever we became thirsty 
during the rest of the trip we always thought regret- 
fully of those bottles of beer lying at the bottom of 
the Hudson. As it might be supposed, our friends 
steered as straight as they would have walked on land; 
zigzag is the word to describe our course. When the 
channel marks indicated the right bank we hugged the 
left; when we should have stayed on the left we 
straightway crossed to the right. However, the Provi- 
dence who is supposed to look after jovial gentlemen 
brought us to Albany without further mishap. 

The next three days were occupied in passing 
through the Hudson and Champlain canal. One might 
think that seventy miles of such a narrow, sluggish 
waterway would become monotonous, but such is by 
no means the case. There was more variety than on 
any part of our trip. You obtain an intimate personal 
view of the country from the canal; you have plenty 
of company, and may talk to passers-by on the banks. 
You look up and down the village streets and into 
the very doors of the houses, as it were, and all the 
time the banks are’ moving past at a most encourag- 
ing rate, whereas on a big piece of water you scarcely 
seem to progress at all. Lastly, as we told ourselves 
over and over, there was no tide with a grudge against 
us. 

When we wanted a change of exercise we landed, 
lit our pipes and trudged along the tow-path towing 
the Mosquito. We could always find a good camping 
spot on the bream side (opposite the tow-path). In 
many places quantities of berries hung over the water 
waiting to be picked; the numerous locks provided a 
spice of excitement, especially when the lock tender 
proved ill-tempered at having to exert himself for so 
small a craft, and let the water in too fast; and alto- 
gether we enjoyed the canal mightily. 

The population took the greatest interest in our 
progress. They could not understand why two fellows 
should work so hard just for fun, and when they saw 
us towing our boat they openly jeered. I suspect they 
thought it was like a man inviting his horse to sit in the 
buggy while he took the shafts. The same volley of 
questions was fired at us twenty times a day: “Where 
are you from?” “Where are you going?” “How long 
have you been?” “Do you camp out nights?” etc., etc. 
It became very difficult to answer the twentieth civilly. 
The children used to gather around us and ask if we 
didn’t have any home. 


The last day on the canal was spent in the most 
luxurious pleasure. A litle steam yacht picked us up 
early in the morning, and all day we swept between the 
banks lying at our ease in the canoe smoking and 
watching the scenery, which was at this end of the 
canal very beautiful. The country was hilly and broken 
and quite unspoiled by ugly towns; the canal wound in 
and out like a river, and numbers of lofty pine and 
elm trees hung over the water. At noon we prepared 
quite an elaborate collation while still under way, and 
ate in style spread out on the suit case between us. 
People who witnessed these proceedings from the bank 
were greatly amused. Afterward we wrote postal cards 
to our friends, dating them “Canoe Mosquito, En 
Route,” and when at last the owner’s wife and her 
two pretty daughters brought their fancy work out on 
the after deck of the yacht and fell into conversation 
with us, our cup of happiness was full. 

Forward in the little yacht things were not pro- 
gressing so smoothly. The owner was engineer, his 
son pilot and there were frequent clashes of authority 
between the parent and the navigator. The old canal- 
ers who have a childish jealousy and fear of steam 
craft, would begin shouting to us to slow up while we 
were yet an eighth of a mile away, and as we passed 
their barges as like as not they would slyly try to 
shove us up on the bank. This led to frequent engine 
room signals, but the engineer was disposed to ques- 
tion the pilot’s wisdom, and instead of obeying the 
signals, he would stick his head out of the engine room 
window and cafry on an argument. Once right in the 
middle of such a discussion the yacht ran up on the 
bank, much to the delight of the passing canalers. The 
crew of the Mosquito earned their tow on this occasion 
by pulling the larger craft off the mud. 

Next morning we proceeded up Lake Champlain 
under our own power. We were much disappointed 
with our first sight of that famous body of water; the 
lower end is no wider than a river, sluggish and foul 
with marshy banks. For mile after mile under a ing 
sun we im vain for a place to go ashore; every 
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28-FOOT WATERLINE 


likely spot was overshadowed by the sign of one Mr. 
Koch, forbidding us to land at the risk of terrible 
penalties. We began to wonder if Mr. Koch owned 
the whole lake shore, but at last, a fine breeze sprang 
up from astern, and under two umbrellas, which we 
had brought for the purpose, we soon left the inhos- 
pitable shores behind. 

When the water became clear we refreshed ourselves 
with a swim, and later we paddled some miles further 
in the cool of the afternoon through the most beauti- 
ful scenes. Great rocky birch-covered heights now rose 
abruptly out of the water on either hand, and the 
narrow lake lay deep between under the sunset glow, 
all as bright and still as if an enchantment had been 
cast on the scene. 

We met an ancient keeper making his rounds from 
light to light in the tortuous channel, rowed by his 
buxom, rosy daughter, and they were the only living 
things we saw. Presently we found an ideal camping 
spot on the Vermont shore, and neither the mate nor 
the skipper will be likely soon to forget the lingering 
beauty of that evening. We pitched our tent facing the 
west, and after supper as we smoked at the door the 
first crescent of the moon shone like a diadem on the 
brow of the hills across the shadowy lake. 

Each day we saw Champlain under a new and love- 
lier aspect. Once it lay in light silvery mist under a 
cool sky, and we paddled thirty miles. The next two 
days, by which time we had entered on the widest part, 
the sun shone gloriously, and a spanking breeze came 
out of the north, kicking up a nasty head sea. At first 
we tried to face it, and the wind and sea were as ex- 
hilarating as champagne, but we were nearly swamped 
and just got ashore in a sinking condition. So we 
idled in our pine bush camp or explored the country 
for supplies while the wind blew, and then made a 
dash up the lake in the calm evenings. Another day 
it was squally and full of risks. Here the coast formed 
a succession of deep bays, and cutting across from 
point to point more than once a squall struck us in 
the middle several miles from land, and we passed an 
anxious ten minutes. 

A volume could be written in enthusiastic praise of 
lake Champlain without exhausting the subject. All 
the diverse beauties of the most famous spots are here 
gathered together; it is alternately a tortuous river, a 
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deep-sunken mountain lake, a wide blue inland sea. In 
places lofty mountains rise sheer out of the water, 
then green and level farms stretch inland, then the 
shore line is broken by deep, mysterious, far-reaching 
bays, fringed with undisturbed pines. One picture that 
lingers in our memories is of a sheet of water sparkling 
in the sun, stretching fifteen miles across to Burlington 
and as far as the eye can see to the north, while on the 
further shore rise the Green Mountains, hazy in the 
distance, and on our left hand the Adirondacks lifting 
shoulder above shoulder. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Design for a Cruising Yawl. 


In this issue there appears the complete plans for a 
28ft. waterline centerboard cruising yawl that was de- 
signed by Messrrs. Small Brothers for Mr. Stanley H. 
Eldridge, of Boston. 

The boat was designed for use on the Maine coast, 
and the owner specified that the boat should be able, 
roomy and comfortable, with a fair amount of speed. 
As Mr. Eldridge makes Yarmouth his home port, the 
draft of his boat was limited to 3ft. 

The dimensions follow: 








Length— . : 
Oe ren ee 4oft. oin. 
Is, cus sncnasetiasn west esis 28ft.  oin. 

Overhang— k 
ee ee ee ee ee sft. 7in. 
EE. dct wy oan bathe eons <b ob nwe ab ss ft. Sin. 

Breadth— j 
ATED > steps 090 d0 900s SoCs 12ft. 4in. 
Bis las -.ye' ap oven deees supw'on osbex 11ft. ‘roin. 

Draft— i 
Ee AES OE eS 3it. 2in. 
ORE GOR wis cance oo sasie seewede 7it. oin. 
Ie MONEE nncgiewosts. cbnweecusone’ 2ft. lin. 

Freeboard— — ; 
NS ee aes 3ft. 10}in. 
ty . scscdihtiensie imctions cuny shah ah 2ft. gin. 
Least wee 2ft.  5in. 






PLAN—DESIGNED BY SMALL BROS. FOR STANLEY H. ELDRIDGE, 1903. 


Sail area— 
RENNIN > se heron =r per aiannstwene 207 sq. ft. 
BE bvsha opine voce¥ boa) meen i 667 sq. ft 
in tse. Pw veitnatmy edie 196 sq. ft 
EL cittun ds oeeanseneeees ae 1070 sq. ft. 


_ The cockpit is roft. long and water-tight. Below there 
is considerable room under a low cabin house, which is 
18ft. in length. The companionway leads directly into 
the main saloon. Wide transoms extend along either 
side of the cabin and behind are berths. The hoard be- 
tween the transoms and the berth is removable. and in 
this way two persons can comfortably sleep on each side. 
Aft on each side of the companionway are goud sized 
clothes lockers. On the port side forward is a sideboard. 
The centerboard trunk only comes up about three feet 
above the cabin floor, and the cabin table is hinged to it. 

Forward on the starboard side is a stateroom with a 
bureau on the forward end. A skylight gives ventilation 
to the stateroom and passage. Opposite the stateroom 
on the port side is the toilet room fitted with a patent 
closet and folding lavatory. There is also a locker for 
linen. In the galley, which is unusually large and well 
equipped, there is full headroom. On the port side is the 
store space, sink and lockers for stores, china and cook- 
ing utensils, and there is a large refrigerator on the 
starboard side. In the forecastle there are folding 
berths for two men. 

The construction plan gives a good idea of the substan- 
tial way the boat is put together, and with reasonably 
geod care she should last for an indefinite period. The 
sail plan is moderate and well distributed, and the boat 
should be easily handled by two men under ordinary con- 
ditions. The waterway around:the cabin house is 2ft. 
3in. wide, which gives ample room to move about. A 
boat will be carried on the davits when cruising. © 

The construction plan will be given next week. 





The following sales have been made through Man- 
ning’s Yacht Agency: Gasoline yacht Adrienne to Mr. 
John Hyslop; gasoline launch Emon to Mr. J. H. Rob- 
inson, and the gasoline launch Jo to Mr. George F. 
Robinson. 

Rar 


Mr. Gustav E. Kissel, of New York, has purchased 
the steam yacht Katrina. 
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Boston Letter. 


Boston, Feb. 22.—The 6oft. schooner Savonara, de- 
signed by Mr. Arthur Binney for Mr. C. H. H. Clarke, 
of Philadelphia, was launched at Lawley’s last week. 
She was christened by Mrs. Clarke. As soon as the 
weather is more suitable the riggers will get to work 
on her, and she will be in readiness for an early trial. 
The Savonara is a fine, wholesome schooner and is in 
line with Mr. Binney’s fine ideas in the design of cruis- 
ing yachts. She has somewhat of a heavy appearance, 
although her lines cannot be said to be other than 
graceful. She has a good freeboard, which, with her 
fairly easy underbody, will make her a most comfort- 
able craft in heavy weather. Below decks there is a 
great quantity of room, and, altogether, she looks the 
fine, sensible cruising yacht. 

As was expected, both the Boston Y. C. and the 
Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. agreed upon consolidation 
at the meeting, which was held last Thursday evening. 
The meetings of each club were held in the Ameri- 
can House, the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. gathering in 
the big dining hall upon the first floor, and the Boston 
Y. C. meeting upon the second floor. Both meetings 
were called for the same hour. It took only five min- 
utes for the members of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. 
to decide upon consolidation, but considerable more 
time was needed before the Boston Y. C. took the 
final vote. There was some opposition to the adop- 
tion of the flag of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C., as 
agreed upon by the committees of both clubs. The 
majority of the members, however, believed that the 
matter of flag was only for agreement on amalgama- 
tion, and so the vote was passed. 

’ When the vote had been passed, a committee of the 
Boston Y. C. was sent to inform the Hull-Massa- 
chusetts Y. C. of the action taken. This committee 
informed the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. members that, 
under the terms of agreement they were now members 
of the Boston Y. C., and were requested to adjourn to 
the meeting room above to enter upon the business of 
the consolidated club. At the same time the commit- 
tee was making its announcement in the lower hall, an 
envoy of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. informed the 
Boston Y. C. that the Hull club had agreed upon the 
terms of amalgamation. In each case the announce- 
ment was received with ot applause. When the 
meeting of the Boston Y. C. was again called to order 
Vice Commodore welcomed the new members., Louis 


M. Clark addressed the meeting upon the prospects 
of the new club and then the consolidated club pro- 
ceeded to business. It was voted to appoint a com- 





mittee to prepare a revision of the constitution, and 
it was also voted to appoint a committee to prepare 
a list of nominations for office. It is expected that the 
next meeting will be held very soon. 

The agreement of consolidation is substantially con- 
tained in the following votes passed by the Boston Y. 
C., which coincided with those passed by the Hull- 
Massachusetts Y. C: 

Section 5 of Chapter IV of the by-laws is hereby 
repealed, and in its place is substituted the following: 
“The distinguishing signal of the club shall be the 
present signal of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C.” 

All the present members of the Hull-Massachusetts 
Y. C. (except the Dorchester division hereinafter men- 
tioned) are hereby made members of the Boston Y. C., 
and shall be and are entitled to all the privileges of the 
club, at annual dues of $25 without the payment of any 
eritrance fee, said members to rank in said Boston Y. 
C. according to their standing as to date of election in 
the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. 

Pending the adoption of a revised constitution and 
by-laws, to be reported by a committee, said commit- 
tee to be duly appointed at this meeting, the following 
provisions as to members and classes thereof, annual 
dues and rights to vote are hereby established: 

Regular Members—These shall be at present regular 
members of either of the consolidated clubs who shall 
pay annual dues of $25; also all life members of either 
of the consolidated clubs. 

Class A—These shall be all those who were, prior 
to the consolidation, regular members of the Boston 
Y. C.. and who shall pay annual dues of $10. They 
shall be entitled to the general privileges of the club, 
but to the house privileges of the City Point and Mar- 
blehead club houses only. 

Dorchester Division—These shall be all those who 
were, prior to the consolidation, members of the Dor- 
chester division of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. They 
shall be entitled, on payment of annual dues of $8, to 
the same privileges heretofore enjoyed by them. 

Honorary Members—These shall be all those who 
were, prior to the consolidation, honorary members 
of either club. They shall enjoy the privileges of the 
club, but shall have no interest in its property, and 
shall not be entitled to vote or to hold office. 

Members of Class A may at any time become regular 
members upon certifying their intention to the secre- 
tary, and paying the full annual dues of $25. 

Members of the Dorchester division may at any 
time, upon election, become regular members upon 
certifying their intention to the secretary, paying the 
initiation fee and the full annual dues of $25. 


% 


Only regular members, life members and Class A 
members shall be entitled to vote. 

The Boston Y. C. hereby assumes and agrees to pay 
all debts and liabilities of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. 

At Lawley’s the 36-footer for Mr. W. B. Rogers has 
been finished and is ready for launching. Maj. L. S 
Bent’s soft. schooner is receiving the cabin work. The 
deck has been laid on the 25-footer for Mr. J. C. Swift 
and the cabin work is going in. The cabin work is being 
finished on the cruising 21-footer for Mr. L. H. Spald- 
ing. Mr. Trenor L. Park’s 43-rater is in frame. The 
keel of the 63-rater schooner for Mr. John M. Richmond 
is being turned out. In the west shop the steam yacht 
for Mr. C. A. Fletcher is receiving her engines and the 
joiner work is being installed. The work of plating is 
still going on on Mr. C. G. Emery’s steam yacht. In 
the boat shop the engine has been put in the new launch 
for the Boston Y. C. The 75ft. steam yacht which was 
designed by Mr. Arthur Binney for Mr. F. H. Wells for 
use on Lake Champlain is being laid down. 

At Meek’s yard, North Weymouth, the Y. R. A. 25- 
footer for Mr. J. E. Doherty is being set up. 

Mr. Frank N. Tandy has sold the arft. knockabout 
Apache, owned by Mr. L. C. Wade, to Mr. J. Willis Mar- 
tin, of Philadelphia. 

At the Marblehead Yacht Yard the Elton 40-footer is 
planked and the deck laid. The engine has been installed 
and the interior joiner work is being finished. The keel 
of the new cruising 25-footer, designed by Mr. B. B. 
Crowninshield for Mr. L. C. Wade, will be run this 
week. A 25ft. speed launch is nearing completion and a 
mahogany launch for Mr. Joseph Battles has been 
started. Mr. Stearns has an order for a towing launch 
for Mr. Franklin Dexter. This yard, in connection with 
Messrs. Gardner and Cox, has sold the 6oft. steam yacht 
Rocket to Mr. F. W. Hoyt, of New York; and, in con- 
nection with Mr. Stanley M. Seaman, the 35-footer Um- 
brina to Mr. Childs, of New York. Jonn B. KILieen. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. was 
held at Delmonico’s, Fifth avenue and Forty-fourth 
street, New York City, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
18. The following officers were elected: Commodore, 
Frederick T. Adams, schooner Sachem; Vice-Com- 
modore, Morton F. Plant, steamer Parthenia; Rear 
Commodore, Frederick M. Hoyt, cutter Isolde; Secre- 
tary, A. Bryan Alley; Treasurer, William Murray; 
Measurer, John Hyslop; Trustees, to serve three years, 
Augustin Monroe, Edward S. Hatch. A large number 
of the members were present, and some amendments 
to the racing rules were adopted. 
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KHAMA—ENGLISH RACING CUTTER RECENTLY PURCHASED BY SEYMOUR J. HYDE, NEW YORK Y. C. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Messrs. Gardner & Cox have a lot of work in their 
office. Among the new boats designed by them this 


winter are the following: A 75ft. waterline twin-screw 
launch for Mr. M. J. Foster; she is gift. over all and 
will be driven by two gas engines; a 55ft. waterline 
launch for Mr. George W. Childs Drexel; this boat is 
63it. over all and two Standard gasoline engines will 


furnish the power; a twin-screw steam yacht 108{t. over 
all for Mr. Evans R. Dick; a 35ft. waterline cruising 
yawl building by Wood at City Island for Mr. Noble; 
a trial boat for the Canada cup races for a Rochester 
syndicate; this boat will also be built at Wood’s yard; 
a 35it. waterline racing cutter for Messrs. Addison and 
Wilmer Hanan, and an auxiliary three-masted schooner 
for Mr. Wilson Marshall. She will be 187f{t. over all 
and 135{t. waterline. They have also gotten out plans 
for two other launches, one steam and the other gas- 
oline, for yachtsmen whose names cannot yet be given 
out. The steamer Anstice, which was designed by 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox for the Gulf Fisheries Co., 
has been sold through their brokerage department to 
Mr. R. A. Smith, who has had her sent to the Harlan 
& Hollingsworth Co. to be converted into a yacht from 
the designs of Messrs. Gardner & Cox. The brokerage 
department have chartered to Mr. Clarence Mackay 
the steam yacht Colonia for the season; the schooner 
yacht Kiwassa has been sold to Mr. Henry A. Rusch, 
N. Y. Y. C.; the steam launch Rocket, of Boston, to 
Mr. Frederick M. Hoyt, rear-commodore of the Larch- 
mont Y. C. Messrs. Gardner & Cox have also sold 
two 15-footers—the Manhasset Bay raceabout Mist, 
which has been sent to Hong Kong, China, and the 
Atlantic Y. C. knockabout Pebble, sent to Santiago, 


Cuba. 
Rae 


Many new boats both large and small are building at 
the works of the Gas Engine and Power Company and 
Charles L. Seabury & Co., Morris Heights. Cherokee, 
the steam yacht built for Mr. S. H. Vandergrift, of 
Pittsburg, is completed. She is of composite con- 
struction and her owner will use her in the Thousand 
Islands. Inia, the 103 foot steam yacht, buildin for 
Mr. Henry F. S. Davis, is practically finished. Corin- 
thia, Mr. J. A. Mollenhauer’s new 100-foot twin screw 
steam yacht will be ready for launching early in the 
season. The finishing touches are being added to 
Aria the 165-foot steam yacht that was built for Mr. 
Edward H. Blake, of Bangor, Maine. Niagara IV, the 
high speed steam yacht for Mr. Howard Gould, will be 
launched early in April; she is 112 feet long over all. 
The work on Velthra, Mr. S. Parker Bremer’s 110-foot 
twin screw steam yacht is well advanced. She will 
have a speed of twenty miles and will be used for 
daily trips between Boston and Manchester. Mr, 
Alfred Marshall’s 100-foot — speed yacht will be 
ready for delivery early in the spring. The 65-foot 





steam yacht for Mr. Walter E. Duryea is nearly ready 
and will be turned over to her owner shortly. She 
will have a speed of 12 miles and is for use on the St. 
Lawrence River. Scioto, the steam launch building 
for Mr. R. H. Gilbert, is already planked; her owner 
will use her on Lake George. Work is well advanced 
on the 65-foot auxiliary cruising yawl building for Mr. 
J. H. Smedley, of Detroit. She will be equipped with 
a 25 horse power gasoline engine. Among the 
smaller boats building by this firm are the following: 
40-foot launch for Mr. Walter Jennings; 35-foot cabin 
launch for Mr. Charles M. Morgan; two 30-foot hunt- 
ing launches for Mr. John W. Gates; 30-foot launch 
for General J. A. Johnson; 21-foot launch for Mr. W. 
J. Gamble; ; two 24ft. tenders for Mr. W. R. Nelson; 
30ft. launch for United States Engineers; 45ft. launch 
for Mr. V. M. Beolchi; goft. cabin yacht for Mr. Chas. 
G. Whitney; 25ft. launch for Mr. T. H. Meyers; auxil- 
iary yacht for Mr. J. H. Ross; 25ft. launch for George 
Poppert; 16ft. launch for Mr. Kyrle Bellew; 28ft. 
launch for Mr. D. G. Reid; 33ft. launch for Mr. E. M. 
Hyde; 33ft. launch for Florida Quarantine service. In 
addition to these boats a number of yacht tenders are 
being built. Alterations are being made on Haida 
ex Elsa, the auxiliary steam yacht owned by Mr. Max 
C. Fleischmann. 
Rene 


The Electric Launch Company, Bayonne, N. J., is 
building a high speed gasolene yacht for Mr. F. G. 
Havens, of San Francisco, Cal., from designs made by 
Mr. Henry J. Gielow. She is 65ft. waterline, roft. 
breadth and 3ft. 6in. draft. Her speed will be fifteen 
miles an hour. This firm is also building an auxiliary 
cruising yawl for Mr. R. W. Smith. She is 6oft over 
all, 40 ft. waterline, 15ft. breadth and 3ft. draft. She 
will be fitted with a 14 horsepower 4 cylinder Globe 
motor. The electric launch building from designs by 
Mr. C. F. Herreshoff, for Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, is well 
along. She is 37{t. over all, 32ft. waterline, 6ft. 2in. 
breadth and aft. draft. She will have a speed of 13 
miles. Mr. George Bullen, of Chicago, has ordered an 
electric launch for use on Oconomowoc Lake, and 
Mr. L. A. Parkhurst is having an electric launch built 
for use on the same lake. 


The Marine Construction and Dry Dock Company, 
of Mariner’s Harbor, S. I., is to build a 7oft. steam 
yacht for General B. M. Whitlock. 

Rae 

Dr. M. R. Peck is having a cruising launch built at 
Hanson’s yard, City Island. She is soft. long, and will 
be driven by a 20 horsepower gasolene motor, and will 
be lighted by electricity. 

4 nae 

Mr. Thomas A. St. Johnson, who has been the man- 
ager of Manning’s Yacht Agency for several years 
past, has severed his connection with that firm and 


‘ 


= now started in business for himself in the same 
ine. 
nae 


_ Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane have sold the Brit- 
ish-built:steam yacht Wanderer, owned by Mr. C. F. L. 
Robinson to Mr. Henry A. C. Taylor. The same firm 
has chartered the steam yacht May, owned by Mr. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer to Mr. C. Ledyard Blair. 


Capt. Tom Webber is building at his yard in New 
Rochelle a racing sloop from his own design, for Mr. 
James Baird, of Philadelphia. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


Rifle at Shell Mound, 


San Francisco, Feb. 9.—The weather was good yesterday at 
Shell Mound Range. The Germania Club announced their pro- 
gramme for the year. Cash peaves to the amount of $435 have been 
offered. In addition, valuable prizes are offered by individuals. 
The proceeds of this shoot are to go toward the expense of the 
club’s representatives in entertaining their fellow shooters and 
friends at the next National Bundes shoot in 1904. Scores of the 








ay: 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, monthly medal shoot, re- 
entry match: A. Gehret 224, 223, 217, 223; Martin Blasse 225, 221, 
207, 205; F. P. Schuster 219, 217; D. B. Faktor 219, 218, 224; Wm. 
F. Blasse 210. 

Club trophy: F. E. Mason 227, G. Tammeyer 229, Martin 
Blasse 220, D. B. Faktor 218, A. Gehret 216, F. P. Schuster 209, 
G. Mitchell 203, Wm. F. Blasse 203. 

Silver medal: G. Mitchell 203, 195. 

Gold medal: F. P. Schuster 219, P. A. Becker 204, 201, 178. 

Pistol and revolver, club trophy; pistol: W. F. Blasse 80, B. 
Jonas 74, J. Kullman 82. Revolver: J. W. Tompkins 75, J. R. 
Trego, J. Kullman 82. 

Pistol re-entry: J. Kullman 83, Dr. D. Smith 80. 

Revolver pea: J: W. Tompkins 80, 77, 76, 73; J. R. Trego 
85, 85, 81; F. Kruckel 75, 65; P. A. Becker 90, 88, 84, 91, 86, 89, 90. 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: First cham- 
pion class, A. Gehret 225; second champion class, J. D. Heise 217; 
first class, John Gefken 211; second class, Wm. Morken 211; third 
class, A. Goetze 178; best first shot, A. Gehret 24; best last shot, 
F. E. Mason 25. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly medal shoot: Cham- 
pion medal and first class not filled; champion highest score 
class, D. B. Faktor 446; second class, S. Heino 430; third class, H. 
Bornholdt 355; fourth class, August Goetze 400; best first shot, 
John Lankenau 24; best last shot, D. B. Faktor 24. 

indegennens Rifles, monthly medal shoot: Sergt. C. Schneider 
48, i . Jones 52, C. Schmidt 37, R. V. Bither 38, J. H. Kuhlke 
45, F. Skowran 19, C. H. Kornbeck 58, H. Marzolf 43, C. Herin 
39, W. Gaetjen 23, A. Dietrich 40, C. Schilling 45, Sergt. 
Andrews 55, J. Behimer 34. 

Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club monthly bullseye shoot: G. H. 
Bahrs 419, E. Thode 591, H. Huber 664, A. Hohmann 687, C. F. 
Rust 720, J. Woebcke 1061, F. P. Schuster 1060, J. D. Heise 1100, 
H. Huppert 1262, J. Gefken 1487, J. Lankenau 1548, D. Salfield 1554. 

RoeeEL. 





The Championship Hundred Shot Gallery Match for 1903, open 
to everybody, will be held under the auspices o1 the Zettler Rifle 
Club, Zettler Bros.’ gallery, 159 W. 23d Street, New York. The 
shooting days are: Saturday, Feb. 28, from 10 A. M. until 11 P. 
Monday, March 2, from 10 A. M. until 11 P. M.; Tuesday, 
March 3, from 10 A. M. until 11 P. M.; Wednesday, March 4, from 
10 A. M. until 6 P. M.; Thursday, March 5, from 10 A. M. until 
6 P. M.; Friday, March 6, from 10 A. M. until 11 P. M.; Saturday, 
March 7, from 10 A. M. until 10 P. M. 

All shooting must be off-hand. The distribution of prizes will 
take place at the banquet on Saturday, March 7. In all cases of 
dispute the decision of the shooting committee shall be final. 
The well-known rules will govern this tournament. 

100 Shot Gallery Match for 1903—Entrance fee $5; 100 shots to 
be fired in 20 scores of five shots at any time during the tourna- 
ment; the regular twenty-five (44-inch) ring target to be used. 
The shooter making the highest score will receive first prize at 
his option, and so on. 

The Championship Match of 100 shots on the in-door range 
having been omitted from the programme of the National Sports- 
men’s Association’s Exhibition, the Zettler club wishes to offer all 
rifle shooters a programme attractive, liberal and under good man- 
agement. The programme gives a list of all conditions, events and 
prizes, and can be obtained of Zettler Bros. 


M.; 


The United States Revolver Associations’ first match of the 
series of championship matches, will be held in New York. The 
competitions in New York City will be conducted under the 
auspices of the Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association, 2628 
Broadway, in the evenings of March 4 to 7, inclusive, when the 
gallery will be open from 7:30 to 11:30. For further information 
address the secretary-treasurer, A. L. A. Himmelwright, 121 Lib- 
erty Street, New York. 


The revolver and rifle tournaments to be held in connection 
with the Sportsmen’s show will be held from the opening to the 
closing, Feb. 21 to March 7, inclusive. 





Grapshooting. 
a 
Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
aotice like the followfag: 


———— 


Feb. 26.—Stuttgart, Ark.—Arkansas State championship, under 

auspices of the Stuttgart Gun Club. 
arch 4.—Edgewater, N. J.—All-day shoot of the North River 
Gun Club. Jas. R. Merrill, Sec’y. 

March 19.—Carlstadt, N. J.—John S. Wright’s all-day shoot. 

March 16-21.—Houston, Tex., Gun Club’s all week shoot; $500 
added money. S. J. Smith, Sec’y. ; - 

April 1-3.—Grand Island, Neb.—Consolidated tournament of the 
Buftalo Bill Gun Club, of North Platte, and the Grand Island 
Gun_ Club; two days targets, one day iive birds. Managers, Geo. 
L. Carter, North Platte, and Gus Sievers, Grand Island. 

April 7-10.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Game and Fish tective Association. F. B. Cunningham, Sec- 
retary-Manager. P 

*A) 8.—Allegheny, Pa—North Side Gun Club. L. B. Flem- 


ing, "y. 
KK oril *4-17.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 
ing Park. One Reemed —, ——- to the S _ 

, Secretary-Manager ‘ourth avenue, etehees. 
il 20.—Springfield, Mass.—S ring tournament of Spring- 
Gun aap Ts Kites, Seely. 
il 22-23.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club. Harry 


Vi onesie, See'y. : 

April y 1.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Club. F. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

*May 66.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withers, 


Sec’y. 
May 67.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 6-7.—Lafayette, ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 
So , Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent . 
May 12-15.—Interstate Park, L. I.—The Interstate Association’s 
fifth Grand American Handicap at targets; $1,000 added to the 
a re I AE Lae 


A; 
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‘May i Grenfontenille, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the P lvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 


May 21.22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 


. *y-Treas. c 
*May 26-27.--Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. : : 
May 30.—Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 
Association. ose 
May 27-29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Three-day live-bird and_ target 
tournament of the Corner Rod and Gun Club. John V. Linker, 


Sec’y. 

May 27-29.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the ao of the West Branch Rod and Gun 
Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

May 29-30.—Union City, 
Grove Gun Club. 

May 30—Newport, R. I., second annual tournament of the 
Aquidneck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 5 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Dev third annual tournament; all day. Rose system and average 
goes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds., D. A. Hitchcock, 

’y-Treas. 

june 3-4.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate  Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Boston Shooting Association. 
O. R. Dickey, *y. : 

une 3-6.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
est Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. y 
June 45.—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
Gun Club. ; 7 

une 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

une 9-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. B. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of: the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, ef 

*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. 5. 
Deniker, Sec’y. ae 

June 16-19—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis. Sec’y. . : 

June 16-18—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

*June 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
Atkinson, Sec’y. : 

Pa., J. OH. 


*July 7-8.—Ligonier, 
Denny, Sec’y. etd 

July $.9.— Huntsville, Ala.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. E. R. 
Matthews, poy 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. ath. 

July 30-Aug. 1.—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. ry 2 

Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

*Aug. 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
ler, Sec’y. 
oa ba—ieate Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 


nd.—Spring tournament of the Parent 


Gun Club’s tournament. 


Sept. 2-3.—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. E. Wagoner, 


ec’y. 

*Se t. 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. ; 

Sept, 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

*Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y. 

*Oct. 20-21.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 





*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. Chas. 


G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 





Dr. Ashley A. Webber, whose fame as an expert with pistol 
and shotgun was international, died at his home, 168 North 
Sixth Street, Brooklyn, on Feb. 17. He was best known to fame 
as an expert revolver shot, excelling in skill at the long ranges 
of 50 and 100 yards. His home contains dozens of trophies won in 
competition with the most skillful contestants. He attained high 
sku: with the shotgun. In the Grand American Handicap of 
1900, shooting under the name of Dr. Casey, he was one of eight 
to kill 25 straight, and lost a bird in the shoot off through the 
oversight of using his gun unloaded. In the sweepstakes and 
trophy competitions about New York, he was a skillful and suc- 
cessful competitor. His fondness for field sports was as great 
as his fondness for trapshooting. He was quite an all round ath- 
lete, excelling as an oarsman, sprinter, jumper, etc. The exac- 
tions of his profession in the last two or three years were so 
great that they precluded participation in his favorite sports. He 
was a member of the dispensary staff of the Eastern District 
Hospital, Brooklyn. He also was a member of the Seawanhaka 
Boat Club and Hanover Club. Bright’s disease was the cause 
of his death. ee 


The following interesting clipping treats of a matter of more 
than passing importance. ‘‘Nebraska’s crack shots are rejoiced 
to hear that Kansas City’s team wants to try them on again. 
Chris Gottlieb, one of the best men on the Kansas City team, has 
been visiting Frank Parmelee, and he says that his team is 
anxious to come up here and try conclusions once more. Seven 
times now have teams from these two cities met, and the Oma- 
hans have won six of the seven shoots. All were fifty-bird races 
but the last two, which were twenty-five each. The local men 
have jumped at the offer of the Missourians, ana the match will 
probably come off in March. It is remarkable how close the 
total scores have always been in these races. Of five races at 
Kansas City, Omaha has won by two birds twice, by five once, 
by seven once and by eleven once. That is a small number out 
a several hundred birds trapped.” 


The holiday shoot of the Crescent Athletic Clu» was well at- 
tended on Monday of this week. The — contingent was out 
in force, thirty shooters, all told. It was the largest ever held 
as to total amount of shooting. The Holiday 
trophies donated by Messrs. T. A. Stake, L. C. H 
C. Bedford, Jr., respectively, afforded ample incentive to com- 
pete. The eg | Cup was won by Mr. A. R. Fish, with a 
straight score of 25. Dr. F. C. Raynor won the Stake trophy. 
Mr. G. G. Stephenson, {r won the Hopkins trophy after a lode 
struggle in shoot offs; he made one straight score of 25 winhout 
any allowance. 


up and three 
opkins and F. 


A_correspondent informs us that “The Aquidneck Gun Club, 
of Newport, R. L., is preparing to hold its secona annual tourna- 
ment on May 30 next. High average prizes in cash will be offered 
as well as other attractive features. No soso will be spared to 
make the shoot run as smoothly as possible. The fact that this 
shoot will occur just previous to the inter-State tournament at 
Wellington, Mass., should insure a good attendance. Programmes 
will be ready about April 15, and may be had by addressing J. S. 
Coggeshall, Secretary, Box 19.” 


On Saturday of last week in the inter-club 5-man team shoot, 
at Philadelphia, there were entries as follows: Delaware County 
Country Club, Frankford Gun Club, S. S. Whre Gun Club, Cen- 
tury Wheelmen, Highland Gun Club, Independent Gun Club and 
ists’ Gun Club. The conditions were targets to a man, 16 
yards’ rise, 25 targets over the eant system and 2 over the 

utrap. i! scores were: orists, 1%: Highland, 190; 


1 it, Frankford, 178; » 169; Delaware, 


* cers’ 


FOREST AND ‘STREAM, 


An exchange states that. ‘‘Carl Von Lengerke, for years one of 
the crack shotgun artists of the world, has been in Omaha dur- 
ing the last week and has been over at the cross-river grounds 
almost every day, startling the natives with his expertness at the 
trigger and traps.. Von Lengerke has twice held the coveted 
honor of being runner-up in the Grand American Handicap events, 
though he has never succeeded in taking top honors.” 


From a local paper we take the following: “Because of the 
death of Max Condit the Poughkeepsie Gun Club, of which he 
was a member, will not take part in the shoot at Ossining Mon- 
day. The club will attend Mr. Condit’s funeral in a body and 
will send a floral tribute in the shape of a large ‘blue rock,’ made 
from flowers of suitable colors.” | 


In a team race at Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 14, four men to a 
team, 25 live birds per man, Elliott, Hearn, O’Brien and Cockrell 
against Gottlieb, Bramhall, Riehl and Smith, the result was a tie, 
each winning a race. The results were: First race, O’Brien’s 
team, 82 to 83. Second race, O’Brien’s team, 84 to 74. The tie 
was not shot off. 

R 


The grand averages for 4 days’ targets and live birds, made at 
the Detroit tournament, Feb 10-14, are as follows: First, Griffith, 
93 1-3 per cent.; 2d, Gilbert, 92 2-3 per cent.; 3d, W eatherhead, 


91 2-3 per cent.; 4th, Simmonds, 91 per cent.’; 5th, Bohney, 87 1-3 
per cent. 
ew 


In the shoot of the Jeannette Gun Club, held at Guttenburg, 
N. J., on Feb. 20, Mr. D. Mohrmann, Class B, was the only con- 
testant who made a straight score in the club event. Mr. G. 
Grieff won. Class A, Mr. A. Schumacher won Class C, Mr. J. 
Hainhorst won the challenge medal contest. 


z 


The programme of the first annual tournament of the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Gun Club, to be held March 17 to 19, provides $500 
added money. The grounds will be open on March 20 and 21, 
preliminary ‘to the Texas State Sportsman’s annual shoot, at 
Brenham, Tex.,. March 23-26. 


In the team contest between the Keystone Shooting League and 
the Baltimore Shooting Association, at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., 
on Thursday of last week, Keystone won by a score of 164 to 
150. There were eight men on a side, 25 birds per man, or 200 
to each team. 

ca 


In the match contest at Rittersville, Pa., Feb. 20, between Mr. 
T. W. Morfey, of Dover, N. J., and Mr. D. S. Doudt, champion 
wing shot of the Lehigh Valley, Morfey won by a score of 86 
to 73, each cortestant shooting at 100 live birds. 


Mr. Isaac Budd, at the shoot of the Keystone Shooting League, 
Feb. 21, made straight scores in the club handicap and the offi- 
trophy contest, 25 in all, and then, by way of continuation, 
won a miss and out alone. 


Elsewhere in our trap columns is a communication from the 
Oneida County Sportsman’s Association, in which is set forth its 
willingness to undertake the responsibilities of the New York 
State shoot. 

» 


In a team contest, ten men on a side, All-Nebraska against 
Omaha, 25 birds per man, the former won by a score of 216 to 
212. A return match may be shot in April. 


The energetic and popular T. W. Keller, of New York, but 
of ‘the world in regard to friends, was laid up from business last 
week, due to a severe attack of la grippe. 


Mr. H. Justins, of San Francisco, Cal., where he 1s tamous in 
sportsmen’s affairs, arrived in New York on the Etruria from 
England on Monday of this week. 


Mr. John Wright announces that he has found it desirable to 
change the date of his shoot from March 12 to March 19. It is 
to be held at Carlstadt, N. J. 


Owing to the fact that Monday of this week was a holiday in 
New York, several communications are in consequence crowded 
over till next week. 

b 


Mr. Luther Squiers, of Cincinnati, and Mr. B. Leroy Wood- 
ard, Campello, Mass., were visitors in New York early this week. 


R 


The annual meeting of the Emerald Gun Club will be held on 
March 12, at 9 Madison Street, New York. 


Omaha and Kansas City will try conclusions again in a team 
race, in April, at Grand Island, Neb. 


- 


The shoot of the Emerald Gun Club was postponed from Feb. 
17 to Feb. 23. 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstninc, N. Y.—The following scores were made at the regu- 
lar weekly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, Saturday, Feb. 21. In 
expectation of the shoot we are to hold on the 23d inst., there was 
not a very good attendance. A. Rohr and M. H. Dyckman, with 
their handicaps in the Handicap Cup event, made 25, Rohr get- 
ting 25 on the shoot off to Dyckman’s 24; this -gives Rohr two 
wins for the cup; he has to win it but once more to hold it 
permanently. In the Scratch Cup event, E. Ball got a win with 
23 out of 25; this makes one win each for Ball, Washburn and 
Blandford. There is some talk of the gun club holding the State 
shoot for 1903, owing to the Schenectady Gun Club being unable 
to get suitable grounds. We will send a representative to the 
meeting of the N. Y. State Association at Rochester, March 7, 
and make a try for it anyway. 

Handicap Cup. 


Scratch Cup. 
Broke. Missed. Total. 





D Brandreth .....ccccccccccccccece 16 4 20 22 
rb ced neg decede erde weno de ll 8 19 ve 
E> cop tindacceumesscanndetedee 17 1 18 23 
A, TRE eo ctccccccwsucsscdeccoceccs 2 13 25 2 
CF IRR divnvechddveteedscctees 17 6 23 = 
M Dyckeman .......cccccccccccece 21 4 25 20 
EEE ciiucdveceiecbsocese 22 0 22 Ee 
W Coheed occccccccdcccdsvcccecss os a é 20 
A Bede 2. ccccccccccccccccvcscces os 20 
*Shot along. 
Other events: 
Events: 123 4 Events: 12834 
Targets: 10 15 5p 25 Targets: 10 15 5p 25 
D Bilandreth ....... 9°86 Te OC Te cn ncccce 22. : 
WOE ih ceWbccseces Vie Ove W CARE ccccddccs tare. 
G Hobbell: .icccccc0. oe se ie as a ee set 
M Dyckman ........ Rieeb x 
Owing to the death of the captain of the Poughkeepsie Gun 
Club, Max Condit, the shoot for the Inter-county Cup, which 
was to be held here the 23d inst., will probably be postponed. The 
Poughkeepsie Club will please accept our sincere sympathy. We 


realize that they have lost a warm friend and thorough sportsman. 
C. G.. B. 





New York State Shoot. 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: Notices hav- 
ing been sent out to the effect that the Schenectady Gun Club 
cannot handle the New York State Shoot, tne Oneida County 
Sportsman’s Association will undertake the convention and guar- 
antee a satisfactory shoot, “ens birds at one cent each. 

* + Oneida i iati 


da ty S man’s Association, 
ee Gy Re MIZNER, Seeretaty, 
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Boston Gun Club. . 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The regular weekly shoot of the Bos- 
ton Gun Club was held on their Wellington grounds to-day, and 
26. shooters kept scorers and trapper busy till darkness preverited 
target from being seen, and many, of the attenaants were com- 
pelled to go away kind of half filled as far as their trapshooting 
wants were concerned. Straight scores were at high rates, similar 
to shells and ammunition at present, though Perkins, Leroy and 
Dennison managed to secure one each, the former’s being at 15 
and the two latter’s at 10. 

Perkins led in the prize match with Dr. Gleason one target to 
rear, ready to take advantage of any slip and shooting a strong 
uphill race from thé start. Leroy, Woodruff and John were next 
in line one target to the good, of another Brockton representa- 
tive, Leonard, with 20. In the consecutive match Perkins came 
very near clipping the record to date, but grassed a nice 20, and 
still hopes for more. Other scores as follows: 






Events: 123466 Pe 

Targets: 10 10 15 15 15 10 Cent. 
CTE l 4 ova pac candtuticgiduntaccssanuctes 6 61010 9 8 654 
EE (iiss cacaaasunatanmunenoaade wai 6 61415 9.. -768 
CN EE Cadacccecacee 10 7122 $13.. -768 
Dennison, 18 .. 8wi2zil 8.. -667 
MTS Rani das dqccanvadigeGdeudieucvccascds 33 6 710.. 447 
WINE DD pecs ncecddaus ervlecechasnaceedact 612 912 6 .77 
EMEC Cech aacevSakgueuparalasaes Gas epaces SO Betas -120 
MOE ons ta daatuNeuneaddnsiccces<veus 712 sill. .693 
DLT dicebicgtenactancadibehtadacecece 4366 9 -427 
Meade irndneds Casenedumowadaacececacace 279 3 2 334 
NE acne cbse duweadbs ehuvkeobddccdctuces 412 114. -739 
RED ares cccedsstducacuenacesnagenencs sce 81199 7 ~~ 6x 
DATE Cran dcanterscactwewscecbadesnece 81312 8. -163 
SE dc dtatakandarasctecdanenceverades 6 9 610 3 534 
EEE Lidtenqoesutvithadcseatseenenvaenas’ 6a es 10 8 6. 534 
NN os tig c kha yvvd Design cd cnopiancaséasee tao 569656. 424 
SUA accrcesddewrecdccucte xeubbetess sas ea.ae 556. 356 
PU, BP we cedcancqees . me Bias -534 
Linfield, 16 S$ € bc 423 
NT: cua abods udactetcarcdencewasiooedescw és 1m 68 -600 
i vaicuadacasavaddeateecceccdhenwsede ae sé Ws xa 567 
Dickey, 21 -600 
Spencer, -500 
John, 16 -700 
Fisher, 16 -440 
Williams, -400 
Fred, 16 -600 
Firth, 16 500 


Consecutive Break Match—Perkins 19 yds., 20; Gleason, 16 yds., 
14; Leroy, 21 yds., 12; Dennison, 18 yds., 12; Leonard, 16 yds., 
10; John, 16 yds., 10; Muldown, 16 yds., 9; Barry, 16 yds., 9 
Perkins, 19 111111111111111111011001110100—24 
Gleason, 16 .. 101101111011000011111111111111—23 
Leroy, 21 .. 011001101101010111111111110011—21 
JONM, 16 co .cecrcccccecccccesececcoce 101111101100011010111111111100—21 
Woodruff, 17 101110010101011111011010111111—21 
Leonard, 16 - -111011111110011110101011100001—20 








Howe, 19 ... - -101100110111110110101111001001—19 
Dennison, 18 . 111001110011111010011100100111—19 
PO I Peg sgacsavscdencdsccdeceeces 010010100111011010101011111111—19 
Porter, 16 .cccseccccccescccsccscees 101011111011011100110110100011—19 
NE OU Sectddidiadakacoteddgagecsed 100110100010110111101001101111—18 
UUM TE: vedcccsccedevecescooscsecs 000111001010111101111110110100—18 
GET IO As eedccsecsedcotedncescceces 111000101111100701110011010110—18 
Oe: IE Aevuedandeavscecensastesena 101100000111100111110010110110—17 
POUGOE, DE seccsvccvedonceccccee 101111000000011010100110111101—16 
SOMONE, EM ccccunccccvessaececsaces 110101101010010111001011010001—15 
DROME (DE secescacdesccccescrecscece 100101100101011001110000110010—14 
PUG, DO cccsvcecsncuecusccdeccceucs 1101110010011v1101100001001000—14 


Francis, 16 
Muldown, 16 
Lee, 16 


010111101100011010100101000000—13 
- - -101110010001000100000110110010—12 

-001110001110111101000000100000—12 
Gilbert, 16 -010001100101000110000011010010—11 
Linfield, 16 000011100110100101010000011000—11 

Boston, Feb. 18.—Cold weather and lots of it was what was 
most in view at the fifth serial prize shoot of the Boston Gun 
Club, held at Wellington to-day, and just 8 snooters braved the 
zero day to indulge in their favorite pastime of trap shooting. 
The consecutive break match was hardly worth calling one, Glea- 
son being high with 8, which does not show any Fred Gilbert 
shooting, but then we had just as much fun, and all were more 
than satisfied with their afternoon’s sport. Gleason was high 
in the prize match, closely followed by Kirkwood with 20, not 
a high score to look at, but circumstances alter cases. Other 
scores as follows: 








Events: 123 465 67 8 91011121314 
PUR, TE. csvevscsrcsesacesns 4.6.2.0 8:84, 6.8 & @ awe oo 
PG ae kcnunneddammaddutiinel & & 4 8.6 ace t © Bicseuane 
eG LE. See arccananeave eoee 7 SSECTVT CEE ECE S44 
Kirkwood, 18 -44747%766686545 
Woodruff, 17 ...... hackenad se €4 66 6.482 
Gleason, 16 ........ 683452686791 
Frederick, 14 Ket 0 ey coce B.. 
Firth, 16 need Gis 


Event 14 was 21 yards. 
Consecutive Break Match—Gleason 8, Prior 7, Kirkwood 7. 
Prize Match, 30 Singles; Handicap Distance. 





Gleason, Mo cccccccee « « »-100010011101001111111101111111—21 
Kirkwood, 19. - «- -111001101011100010111111011011—20 
POM TE Soc cvcceseccdssccsesecoguce 011110110000011110011011010111—18 
BRONTE, TD oc csccdccscccccccecccecaces 100111011111001110001101000101—17 
PRIOR NE hi ca tnccscscasedcwccesedees 100001110110101000111011101001—16 
Wooden, BF ccccscacccccsteccsacase 110101000011101000110101010101—15 


Keystone—Baltimore, 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—The Keystone Shooting League ad- 
ministered a sharp defeat to the Baltimore Shooting Association 
on the grounds of the former, at Holmesburg Junction, to-day. 
The conditions under which the race was shot were eight men to 
each team, 25 live birds per man, thus making 200 birds per team. 
Keystone killed 164, Baltimore 150. This was a margin of 14 in 
favor of Keystone. Messrs. C. German, H. Ducker and E. Rus- 
sell killed 23 each, high scores of the contest. This contest of the 
series establishes a tie. The shoot off is expected to take place 
some time next month. The scores: 


Baltimore Shooting Association. 























© HONE BitiaerGns cececi cecescdeds 222112222122021222122212*—23 
De TE TRO eh sskccaciccvnvesssas 0201011202121202122002101—17 
2 ROGUE ea cincataasdducsadavdesctecud 022022222222222*0000020100—14 
J WwW. MN Gekcdntaadtdadicadscceaded 12020*0100200012220100001—11 
CNL Pisckatsbdaccenéacdacdedetacd 2121121022012221121001221—21 
BRE NU MNING Se ccddacketcccedendenseae 1201202212212122212101222—22 
Se SOU cdivadevdsdacatvncdaabees 1202211201110011122122002—19 
De SED odes Su ddaidcedkadcncedcdaaskes 1111111211201121211211120—23—150 
Keystone Shooting League. 
| Bata. ick sizves cesisiedvcsavdsat 0220222222022220222020220—18 
PRE BEQUD Stsacacsxcudcccedgcnceeen 222202222022202202—20 
H M Sarg 22 220-—21 
HE W_ Van Loom .........eeeee 000+ «222"0122222222290%2222002—19 
F Schwartz 10212122121222112*220—22 
F Leonard 222002020201 222202*222—19 


Ed Russell 212222022222222222222220—23 
EG RR aks kvncsccaredcwiicediesss 222222222022222222220222—22—164 


Winchester Gun Club, 


Detroit, Mich.—After a let up in the zero weather and what 
looked like a fine day for shooting, a blizzard sneaked on High- 
land Park, and caught quite a bunch, but didn’t stop them from 
seetee — sood conees were made, but it was hard work to 

eep it up. Two.tied in Class B and also in C, itati - 
—- = stunt in the cold. BaD tied 

Nearly everyone had trouble with their guns. The trap seemed 
to object to working on such a day, but f all only added to the 
big jolly time in the little club house. 





Following are the scores, the 3d event at 20 yards, th 
9th the trophy and club events respectively, sae oe = 
chest off: 

vents: 12346678 910 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 1 ; 
MRE eecewete <hedsh tiene OWeebec din teMuees 12.. io cs = = = = 7 
Tolsma ... -- 1917 15 
Guthard .... soe T OM 
Hitchcock 6141713 
McAdam ... -- 10 61 
Whitton .... - +. 14 510 
Ford .....++ 91217 19 
Shiell ...<. 3 16 16 13 


Bent .esyeee, tee ee 4 
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Trap at Allentown. 


AtLentown, Pa.—The cold weather and stormy winds of ‘the 
past two days interfered to a considerable extent with the shooters 
at the two days’ tournament held at Griesemersville. The at- 
tendance of the second day was much larger, and the contests 
were livelier and more hotly contested. The local sportsmen en- 
tertained a number of visitors from New York, New Jersey and 
Philadelphia. The scores of Wednesday's events are as follows: 


Wednesday, First Day. 











12345 67 8 9101112 
10 15 15 20 15 16 15 20 15 15 20 2 
612 91612 9 8121212 1416 
- §4RbRULRIWOU 8617 
4338771297 81011 
4561275 8 9 & 81210 
- 6WUL BU IM4VNLBUM 
- 8 8 8110 9 91412101416 
- 69 8 710 7121213 91419 
- TUMBUD 8161211 16 # 
6 8 8111010...... oe 
- S32 7538876. ° 
2 BS FS ED ve nets eos 
- 811 9 610 813 8 91416 
- 791012 61 9B... ° 
- 7101110 9 910..... 
- 710101010 610 911 
- 6 81016 9 91314 6 
» DF 0 00 on on op bs 
- 64 


Tiiomas 


; rea 1066781 68.. 
Thursday, Second Day. 








Events: 1234667 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 15 15 20 10 15 20 20 10 15 20 25 
EE -Catics vhs. Ribeanh be veeeeb en 7101214 8131718 8 1317 24 
SE: intivalescwssebies 613 1114 8 11 20 17 10 13 16 22 
Schneider 6 91112 7101514 91312.. 
SEE acnsubncsvotons 3101012 6 6101910 41113 
EE: .sSpalbessnsespesl 4 8 610 4 915 13 10 13 10 20 
OS EE DP MEE bs es os. co pd op, bE%SS we 
iD Wepseessnsboesbsbs 811 11 
Schlicher 71110 
Et ckvssbwnveevevesesseee 811 7 
Kramlich 611 9.. +r 
EE. skipetisesenenvepen TD wee ot ee 
J O Jones DEE bs $6 se bb be Sb bb 0s. bs 
The following events were at 10 targets: 
SEEN fonthesbsesevsbhenticessseavonse > § 8 10 8 10 7 & 10 
BRED wocccccoccevcceccees 8 678: 39 9 8 9 
REA: vevecnesetveedescous Beem ee & we | 
EE Suavundchéasanvevs & 67642 6 8 
Schlicher me ¢ 7 8pP* Ts 
Morrow eee ee ee ee ee 
SK Gis speedbevesseceedvecscunsesve 7. 2 3 B- aa 2 
Coleman @w@e Ma | 
SL Siscsbcevednersanseseres 979 9 9 8 10 10 
Kramlich 9 8 $ 8 $10 8 W 
DE ccsdshebiviebeveveces» oo 2 do 3. T- 
Steckel o» © - 9: ©- B29 un 


Howard Schlicher, of Allentown, made the best average of the 
two days’ shoot, and was awarded the first prize, a gun case. 

Fred Coleman, of Heggins, Pa., made the second best average 
of the shoot and won a shell case. 


C. F. Kramiice, Manager. 





All-Nebraska vs. Omaha. 


Omana, Neb., Feb. 14.—Nebraska at large proved too strong 
for Omaha at large, in a contest of skill at the traps on the 

rounds of the Omaha Gun Club, winning by a score of 216 to 
212, only four birds in the lead, yet more than ample to decide 
the issue. This is the second victory of All-Nebraska over Omaha, 
the first one occurring in March last, and was close, though not 
— as the last one, it being determined by a lead of seven 

irds. 

The match to-day was close from start to finish, and the possi- 
bilities of winning or losing were not exhausted till the last pair 
had contested. 

The return match is fixed for April 3, at Grand Island, and it 
is possible that targets instead of live birds will be used. 

Dan Bray, of Syracuse, killed 25 straight, and held the individ- 
ual honors for the highest score. Next came Sievers, of Grand 
Island, and Hindmarsh, of Lincoln, with 24 each. Frank Fogg 
of Omaha, and B-27, of Herman, tied on 22, each from ancient 
rivalry endeavoring to excel his opponent. C. Lewis, of Omaha, 
defeated Geo. Simpkins, of Lincoln, by a score of 21 to 19. The 
team captains, Townsend, of Omaha, and Carter, of North Platte, 
tied on 20. Loomis, of Omaha, and Linderman, of Weeping 
Water, tied on 23. Hindmarsh’s opponent, Brewer, of Omaha, 
scored 19 to the former’s 24. The others were: Sievers, of Grand 
Island against Burgess; Illian, of Albion, against Rogers; 
Schroeder, of Columbus, against Grant; Williams, of Lincoln, 
against Jones; Bray, of Syracuse, against Dick Kimball. 

The birds used were unusually fast. There was not a single 
“no bird” in the lot. The day was a good one for shooting. 
Weather cold, but not punishing. Wind just strong enough to 
make it interesting; and the constant cloudiness prevented too 
much brightness. 

Five hours were devoted to the live-bird race, commenci 
at 10:30. Afterward three target sweepstakes of 15 targets eac 
(entrance $1.50 each) were shot. Carter, of North Platte, cap- 
tured the first; B-27, of Herman, the second, and Townsend, of 
Omaha, divided the money with Carter in the third. The scores 
in the live-bird race were: 

All 


Omaha. Nebraska. 
Burgess, Omaha mp 4 









Sievers, Grand Island 
































9 
eeccee -: 24 
Rogers, Omaha ............ 2202222222022—21 
ee Pe ee 2°222291222121°— 19 
Brewer, Omaha ........... 211012 
Hindmarsh, Lincoln *2211 24 
Schroeder, Columbus ........ 12 20 
CEE, PIER. ovcccccncovvessé 2 22220222222—19 
Loomis, Omaha.............. 02 2222111212222—23 
Linderman, Weeping Water.22222 22 2222°2222— 23 
Townsend, Omaha ........... 12222 20220*2221222—20 
Carter, North Platte ......... 222022. 222°20222122*22— 20 
Simpkins, Lincoln ........... 222202: 2222022202022— 19 
a #2 20222222220222—21 
Jones, Omaha ........... . -2022222202222222222222222 —23 
Williams, Lincoln 2222202220222202222220022— 20 
Bray, Syracuse ........... 2 222222 25 
Kimball, Omaha .......... 
B-27, Herman 22; 22 
POR REED. cvepenoscevesves 222222222222%220222220222—22 
All-Nebraska. Omaha. 

DIAUEED witicwoscessvcecosesea ERR. ceccvecssecnncsntse 21 
BEE acupbidnes POGIES. - wvcosccnve 
Hindmarsh .... SE . sinnscases 
Schroeder eee 
Linderman SEED. 55 seccsensevee 
SE sex psebcdesncn<onmne> Townsend 
Simpki: ED Anis ssbie edhe cine 
Williams : (oe kon sein sebudts 

iT ‘.epaneeheeheee neonate 25 SEED 00 sedccncesseton 

at ehh ieeenseghs<conehune PTD TNE | crscecsaccncedeccstl 





Trap at Kansas City. 


Kansas City, Mo.—One of the many “get ready” shoots being 
held these days in Kansas City and vicinity, occurred Saturday, 
the 1 at the Dickey Bird Park. A good deal of informal c- 
tice work was done, but the feature was a team series, in which the 
final and deciding heat was omitted for lack of time. 

The event, therefore, was a pair of races between teams of four 
men to the side, each shooting at 25 birds. Each team one 
heat, and the rubber was not shot. The top work was done b 
O’Brien and Riehl, who each scored 48. One team was captained 
by Ed O’Brien, and the other by J. W. Bramhall. 


First eanutites Team. 





* Muller 


Bramhall’s Team. 






puleoe ecnveeecceeeccecees se sAMOOMOIOINIOLIOOLIOIIII—17 

Gottlieb ........00008 eeveeesceeees OMLIIOMIIIIIIINIIIIIII—22 

DUG ves cvcsevcted seve ceeseeeeews sAMOLMIIIIONIIOOIONIIN—19—83 
Second Shott—O’Brien’s Team. 

DD TON. cocerecvcconnss copeccocescces 

SEN sab pine esencbiee oeeeeeeeee se OOLLIOLIIOIIOIIOIIIIIIII—I9 

O’Brien . 

F Cockrill 

F Smith 

F Reihl 

Gottlieb «+» -2111110110111011111111010—20 

DE vanevogereche epepenesoonanese 0111100111100111001011110—16—74 


Practice, 25 bird races: O’Brien 21, 23, Reihl 19, 21, 
Cockrill 19, 24, 22, Elliott 21, 20, 20, Bramhall 22, Hearn 20, 
Killey 21, 22, Gottlieb 21, 18, Smith 19, 18, Menona 20, 17. 4 

LLMOR: 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Gutrensurc, N. J., Feb. 20.—The snow added to the diffi- 
culties of shooting; the cold air added to the abundance of cool 
temperature, and the birds flew in the flewiest manner. Mr. D. 
Mohrmann won Class B with the only straight score made. Mr. 
G. Grieff won Class A in the shoot off with Steffens. Schumacher 
won C class with 4 out of 11, beating out Luhrman in the tie. 
Hainhorst won the club challenge medal. 








N Brunie, 28........ 12121*2111— 9 C Thyssen, 28.....2101220222— 8 
M Fase, B....0008 12121*1110— 8 H Rohlfs, 28..... -2111011111— 9 
J Bokling, Jr., 28..2022111111—- 7 H Luhrman, 25 ...0100122**0—4 
C Steffens, 30...... 2122210101— 8 C Meyerdiercks, 28.2011010000— 4 
J Hainhorst, 28....020°021112— 6 A Schumacher, 26. .211000001*— 4 
> Grief, 3.......° 2222122*20— 8 D Mohrmann, 28. .2122121222—10 
C Bittner, G. 28..*11*011020— 5 Intermann, 28...... 2012122221— 9 
J Kroeger, 28...... 1212*22111— 9 

Challenge Medal—16 birds. 

Hainhorst, 28 12010112221211*—12 

PDR, -BBicccovcnsectcvnossbecoceesecesesences -- -121°20°O1011111—10 

Several miss and outs followed the main events. 

Main shoot: 
OO YS 1120*—3 Hainhorst ........... 22112—5 
ne eT Mohrmann ......... -02222—4 
ENG ovencsepeudeesien 12102—4 Meyerdiercks ..... - -12022—4 
ND: cosengeansountl 120114 DEED. cocccssenpsonl 20100—2 
eS ee ae 21 ee Os 0222—4 
Schumacher -+ere-21201—4—21 Bittner ...........+--' 00100—1—20 


Hudson Gun Club. 
Jersey City, Feb. 22.—At the shoot of the Hudson Gun Club 


the day was very cold; snow deep. 


Twenty-six shooters took part. 
The team race between the 


udsons and the Carlstadts was 
won by the Hudsons. This team did it: Schorty, Staples, Dudley, 
May, Fairmount, Duke, Pearsall. The Carlstadts: Von erke, 
Krug, M. Rasmus, C. B. Smith, P. Rasmus, J. Vohrs and p. 
Dudley won high average with 90 per cent. Wells and Staples 
tied with 81 per cent. Schorty was next with 78 per cent., and 
May was last to get in with 76 per cent. Scores: 


Events: 
Targets: 
rr 
Von Lengerke 


seo 
8 
> came 


+ MAMMee-~I0EO: : 


3 Sil .. .. W.. .. »- 
-SS ase eane 


Gillies 
Smith 
oo 
earsall 
E Pearsall 
P Rasmus 
M Rasmus 
Gemp 





DEY ‘Bebebocseethsesvesbeesseue cw 
Fairmount 
Martin 
Hearn 
L Perry 


*Team race. 





Max Condit. 


Povcuxeersiz, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Once again has that grim 
harvester—death—entered our ranks and carried off one of our 
number. After an illness of less than two weeks Max Condit, at 
the age of 42 years, succumbed to-day to that dread disease, 
typhoid fever. Mr. Condit was one of the most enthusiastic 
members of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club. He was one of its 
charter members, and largely to his efforts, be it said, the club 
owes its present high standing. Up to within a few weeks of his 
death he had acted in capacity of captain. He was a conscienti- 
ius, hard working member, always having the interest of the club 
at heart, and by his death is left a vacancy in the club that can 
never be filled. Those who were fortunate enough to be inti- 
mately acquainted with him have lost a good companion and a 
loyal friend. Mr. Condit was well known in shooting circles out- 
side of Poughkeepsie. He was an expert trap shot and as such 
naturally had a wide circle of friends in the shooting fraternity 
that will be pained to learn of his demise. He was a true 5 
man and a gentleman of such sterling merit that it was an honor 
to be known as one of those he called his friends. He leaves a 
widow to mourn his loss, and for whom the tenderest sympathy 
is felt in this, her hour of bereavement. 


Gone to a land, from whence none returneth, 
Together no more shall we roam. 
Deep into our hearts our anguish burneth, 
By effort we suppress a moan. 
No more on earth shall we meet thee, 
No more shall thy kind face be seen; 
But, dear friend, we shall never forget thee, 
Thy memory shall be ever kept green. Ww. 


New York State Shoot. 


The eteuing circular letter has been sent to the parties directly 
concerned: 

Scuenectapy, N. Y., Feb. 18—The Schenectady Gun Club has 
been obliged to give up the State Shoot this year on account of 
not being able to secure grounds for the tournament, as was ar- 
ranged for. “It is, therefore, necessary to call a i i 
of the New York State Association for the ion of Fi 
Game, to select another club under whose auspices the next 


i 


con- 
vention can be_ held. by ore J porety — to send a — 

te or appoint a proxy wi @ meeting to 
Feld at Rochester, N. ¥.. on March 7 next, at Hotel 


Main street, at 3 o'clock P. M., for the above purpose. 


sentatives of ten clubs are necessary for a quorum. It is with 
deep regret that the directors of the Schenectady Gun Club are 
forced to take this step, and that some will come for- 
ward and successfully any, on tournament. all com- 
munications to ours y, 


ciation for the Protection of 


VALENTINE WALLB 

President Schenectady Gun Club and of New York State Aseo- 
Fish and Game, 2% Union 

Schenectady, N. Y. 





always be 


Granger Tournament. 


Grancer, Iowa, Feb. 14.—The one day tournament held the 
Granger Gun Club, = ya The’ weather was en 3 
wind blowing from to t across the traps. 
Saath & begun te saow, ceo tens ans aie ae 
locate the targets after they had left the traps. 
One event at 7 live birds, entrance $2.50, was shot in the after- 
noon. C. L. Holden won high average. 


123 


2 465 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 16 16 17 
_ Targets: [ea atateta penta 
im Bd odsceess 31213 8 712 7662 922 914 S11 
Cc Di Se vdevees 69766426839 6N.. 7...... 
MME .clikchscessces’ 91313 9 710 9 9 8 8 61219........ 
C L Holden ....... 81312 7 81311 8 712 614621 718 610 
F Campbell ........ 91814 7 71513 8 814 5 919 7 9 612 
I, -= Sesue - 81:13 8 8 918 9 6 8 6 918 6.... 
F M Winfrey ...... 6 60 3:5. 3 88. 86D... 8.63 
ry Oe” ee ee ee ee ee eee 
fo Hughes ° oo cbse os o0'ue voce ae SOROS wy 4B ta’: 
ittger .... “ e Se ob Se ee A ae 
Keuhl .. inoves aT ee. a eee 
We é ° ee, ae eae 
GOST 6 lv divctsive owe é oe Seles ev op cp se EM ne ee Selbe 


Shooting at 225, Holden broke 176, Campbell 175, Costello 166, 
respectively, .787, .777 and .783 per cent. 


Live bird event, 7 birds, $2.50 entrance, three moneys. 





A 3 Costello. ...cccs00 0001100—2 Costello ...........-.000L1LI-—4 
CSE pesesidcesoed 1111111—7 WED © Susccendesecodll 0000100—1 
J B Stoner ..ccvecccess 1101011—5 

Cincinnati Gun Club, 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 14.—The third contest for the Cincin- 
nati Gun Club’s cash prize contest resulted as follows: R. Trim- 
ble (21) 47, Kaintuck (18) 45, Ahlers (20) 42, Maynard (17) 42, 
Leever (16) 42, Don Minto (1§) 41, Gambell (18) 40, Falk A 39, 
Roll (17) 39, Gross (20) 38, Corry (17) 38, Nye as erman 
(16) 37, Barker (18) 37, Butts (16) 37, Medico (18) 36, Faran (18) 
36, E. Trimble (17) 35, McB. (16) 35, Block (18) 34, Ackil ) 
38, Boyd (16) 33, J. B. (16) 32, Miller (15) 28, Watterson as) 22, 


Linn (14) 24. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tours to Los Ao on Account of the Presbyterian 
.5 Assembly. 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


For the Presbyterian General Assembly at Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 21 to June 1, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar- 
ranged three trans-continental tours at extraordinarily low rates. 
Special trains of high-grade Pullman equipment will be run on de- 
sirable schedules. A Tourist Agent, Cnaperon, Official Stenog- 
rapher, and Special Baggage Master will accompany each train to 
promote the comfort and pleasure of the tourists. All Sunday 
travel will be avoided. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the only railroad that will run 
tours to Los Angeles on this occasion under its own Personally 
Conducted System. 


NO. 1. ASSEMBLY TOUR. 


Special train of baggage, Pullman dining and drawing-room 
sleeping cars will leave New York May 13, going via i > 
Denver, and the Royal Gorge, stopping at Colorado Spri *, Salt 
Lake City, and San Francisco, arriving Los Angeles 20; 
leaving Los Angeles, returning, June 1, via the Santa Fe Route 
and Chicago; arriving New York June 5. Round-trip rate, includ- 
ing transportation, Pullman accommodations, and meals on speci 
train, .50 from New York, $132.75 from Philadelphia, vis) 
from Baltimore and Washington, $120.00 from Pittsburg, and pro- 
portionate rates irom other points. 

Tickets for this tour, covering all features until arrival at Los 
Angeles, with transportation only returning independently on 
regular trains via going route, New Orleans, or Ogden and St. 
Louis, and good to stop off at authorized Western points, will be 
sold at rate of $109.50 irom New York, $107.75 from Philadelphia, 


$104.75 from Baltimore and Washington, $98.00 from Pittsburg; re- 
turning via Portland, $11.00 more. 


NO. 2. YELLOWSTONE PARK TOUR. 


Special train of baggage, Pullman dining, drawing-room sl 
ing, and observation cars will leave New York May 12, going via 
Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, and Salt Lake City, with 
stops en route, arriving Los Angeles May 20; returning, leave Los 
Angeles June 1, via Santa Barbara, San Jose, Francisco, 
Seattle, and St. Paul, with stops en route and a complete tour of 
Yellowstone Park; arriving New York June 23. Rate, including 
all neces: neers except hotel accommodations in Los An- 
gre and rancisco, .00 from New York, $251.25 from 

hiladelphia, $249.25 from Baltimore and Washington, $244.00 from 
Pittsburg, and proportionate rates from other points. 

NO. 3. HOME MISSION TOUR. 

Special train of baggage, Pullman dining and drawing-room 
sleeping cars will leave New York May 13, going via Chicago and 
Santa Fe Route, Grand Canyon of Arizona, and Riverside, arriv- 
ing Los Angeles May 20, leaving Los Angeles, returning, yume 
“1 via Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Royal 
and Denver, arriving New York June ll. Rate, including all 
necessary expenses except hotel accommodations in Los eles 
and San Francisco, .00 from New York, $156.75 from ila- 
delphia, $152.75 from Baltimore and Washington, $144.50 from Pitts- 
burg, and proportionate rates. from other points. 

Tickets for this tour, covering all features until arrival at Los 
Angeles and transportation only returning independently via direct 
routes with authorized stop overs, will be sold at rate 00 from 
New York, $118.50 from iladelphia, $116.00 from Baltimore and 











[ 


Washington, $110.00 from Pittsburg; returning via Portland, $11.00 
more. 

The tours outlined above have the indorsement of the officers 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, and are designed to meet 
the requirements of those attending the General Assembly as well 
as those desiring to visit the Pacific Coast at a minimum expense. 

Detailed itinerary is now in course of pr tion. Apply to 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger ent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 

A Practical and Ingenious Plan to Encourage Diversified 
Manufacturing Along the Seaboard Air Line, 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad’s Management with its wide 
awake General Manager, Mr. Barr, who is constantly devising 
new plans for the development of their territory, and the 
is certainly an ingenuous ent se to say the least. They are 
having erected a large building it is to be fitted with power, and 
they propose to give floor s and power free of cost to skilled 
artisans in the Northern and New land 


down and start manu! ng ent ki 
This offer is to be ly through North 

00 thet « pestatenes. may bs ven men who ought to come 

on account of the health a consumptive wife or chi 

there are thousands of just such cases, and while the 

no doubt doing its work on account of the great benefit 

holders will derive from it, yet it is worthy of the hi 

for it will be the means of saving the lives of a 

otherwise have to stay up North 
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The building is being erected at Pinebluff, N. C., and it is to 
Mr. j. T. 
be under the care of the Company's Agent, j. Patrick, 





